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In music the spirit of mysticism puts on flesh ; in music aspiration 
mysteriously attains its end, materialises, as though out of itself, 


the harmony it strives for. 
LUTHER 


STRAVINSKY (1): CRITICAL CATEGORIES 
NEEDED FOR A STUDY “OF HIS -MUSIC 


Henry Boys 


Several reasons have led me to preface a study of Stravinsky’s style with this 
discussion of the nature of music in general. The first is that, in his writings 
and in sayings culled from interviews which get wide circulation, Stravinsky 
tends to express himself in dogmatic aphorisms ; and these aphorisms seem to many 
people at once narrow and exclusive, indeed flat denials of the usual formulations of 
those ideas which result from our most cherished experiences of music. I am thinking 
especially of such remarks as ‘‘ music, in its essence, is incapable of expressing any- 
thing whatever’ ; or, from the “‘ Poetics of Music,” ‘‘ Do we not, in truth, ask the 
impossible of music when we expect it to express feelings, to translate dramatic situa- 
tions, even to imitate nature ?’’—this heralding an attack on Wagner’s leitmotiv 
system. And in the same work he speaks approvingly of ‘‘ music which seeks to 
express nothing outside itself,’’ which therefore ‘‘ better resists attempts at literary 
deformation.”’ Though he says other things which show how these quotations are to 
be understood, things which may even appear to contradict them, yet if, to someone 
who has taken such quotations at their face-value, his musical idiom is found to be 
even slightly difficult or distasteful, they easily lend themselves to justification of the 
most superficial judgments of the. music. And nearly all the voluminous literature 
on Stravinsky makes use of artificial or undefined categories such as neo-classical, 
neo-baroque, “‘ pure’’ music, ‘‘ abstract’? music, forming more and more those 
chaotic associations which, becoming inevitably crystallized into prejudice either for 
or against, successfully prevent any attempt at serious listening and make understanding 
impossible. 


Stravinsky himself says that he has been polemical “‘ not in my own defence, but 
in order to defend in words all music and its principles, just as I defend them in a 
different way with my compositions.” Throughout his career, he has been consistent 
in his application of these principles and, certain that they are the true values, very 
energetic in propagating them. It is worth recalling that similar if not identical values 
are held by certain other contemporary artists who have the same sort of role in their 
arts as Stravinsky has in his. Yet, as we know, the values held by practical artists are 
true often only in a pragmatic sense, that is to say they are useful in so far as they serve 
to focus their creative processes ; for composers’ minds are generally directed towards 
the work to be done, and not towards aesthetics. Or they may be true of a certain 
kind of art, but unjust when applied to another ; in any case, though polemical expres- 
sion may be the best way of calling attention to neglected values, when thus expressed, 
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their meaning soon degenerates to the level of the party-cry. So that, before starting 
a study of the music, I thought it wise to clear the ground. 


A year ago the Russian writer Boris de Schloezer published his ‘ Introduction 
to the music of J. S. Bach—An Essay in Aesthetic.” He had set out to write a book 
about Bach, but finding that all the terms with which he would have to write were 
uselessly ambiguous, decided to try to clarify them and thus find analytical categories 
whereby the music could be “‘ cut at the joints ” and not just arbitrarily and subjectively 
slashed. For we hardly ever know what part of the animal we are talking about, or 
if we are not instead describing its morphology or genetics or ourselves. And indeed, 
he attacks these questions also. De Schloezer’s book, as its sub-title indicates, is 
primarily philosophical and, to a slightly lesser extent, theoretical. The ideas in it 
are not unfamiliar ; its importance lies in its systematic effort to order them. He is 
not concerned with style or with any special technique, but with categories or principles, 
in other words a language, with which to sort ideas as to the nature of music. Categories 
of style and types of composer depend on such principles and are often muddled 
through lack of them. But the point of view he expounds seems to me to be very 
close to that of Stravinsky. On the other hand, so far from dismissing the subject 
of expression, he goes into it with great thoroughness and at the same time throws 
light on the reason for Stravinsky’s intransigent attitude in the matter. Further, as 
the book is not yet translated, few people are likely to come across it, and its ideas 
are interesting enough in themselves to be considered. For these reasons also I 
decided to use it as an aid in sorting the problems connected with Stravinsky. This 
part is, I am afraid, philosophical ; the next will be theoretical and practical. It must 
be remembered that de Schloezer’s book is closely reasoned with great detail. I take 
the responsibility for any distortions of the categories due to my simplification, arrange- 
ment or comments on them in what follows. 


Boris de Schloezer divides his treatment into three main parts. These correspond 
to the work from the listener’s point of view ; the work itself ; and the work from the 
composer’s point of view. Always the music itself is kept in the forefront ; it is one 
of the book’s greatest merits that it keeps us from wandering away from the world of 
sound and losing sight of it by getting absorbed in the interests of an adjacent world, 
such as the composer’s life or our own. How these three worlds are related to one 
another is one of the main elucidations of this book. 


For the listener the chief question is, What does understanding music mean ? 
Which is the same as to ask, What is the content or sense of music ? Sounds as such 
have no meaning ; they either do or do not cause physiological sensations, which, 
exclusively according to our make-up, race and culture, develop intellectual and 
emotional associations and therefore take on significance ; but this significance or 
content is the content of a subjective experience, not the content of the sound. Even 
when sounds are strung together, if we remain in this passive relation to them, they 
have no more nor less sense than, say, perfumes. Their more extraordinary effects 
we may well call “ magical.’’ The use of skill to induce such effects and thus to 
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paralyse the will is one of those familiar uses of music which Stravinsky rejects absolutely. 


And, incidentally, his point of view in this respect is at the root of his so-called anti- 
romanticism. 


We also use sounds purely intellectually, as in prose language and in codes. 
Here the relationship between sound and sense is not real, but imputed ; the sense 
is not inherent in the word or given with it : if the word is new to me I have to decipher 
it with the aid of a dictionary, or if its syntax, with the aid of a grammar. Sounds used 
thus have clearly no significance in themselves ; when what they signify is grasped 
there is no more need of them ; and no doubt the same sense could have been expressed 
with an entirely different order of words. Whether they are used for pointing, 
labelling, or sorting, the things they refer to are always essentially abstract, general ; 
the concrete and individual escapes them. It is clear that by its very nature music 
can have no sense of this kind. To link together this ‘‘ rational ”’ sense with sensation 
into an indissoluble unity, to give them what I called a real and not a merely imputed 
relationship is, according to Paul Valéry, the main business of the poet. And in 
speaking of the difference between poetry and prose, he says of prose: ‘‘ When 
language is used for practical or abstract ends, the form of words employed, the 
physical aspect of talk, that part which is capable of being absorbed by the senses, 
the very act of communication, does not maintain itself. It cannot survive the phase 
of its comprehension, but dissolves in the ensuing clarity of mental response. It has 
achieved an act, has performed its function, has compelled another to understand, 
has lived its life.’”’ And further: ‘‘ For a poem, on the other hand, completeness of 
existence does not involve completeness of extinction. A poem is designed expressly 
to be reborn from its ashes, to become once more, and indefinitely, what it has just 
succeeded in being. The distinguishing mark of poetry lies in its inherent property 
of being able to reproduce itself within the form of its structure. It stimulates us to 
reconstitute its identity.”” And a little farther on—“‘ It is as though the meaning which 
has dawned upon your mind can find no other issue, no other expression, no other 
response, than the very music from which it has derived.’”’ If nothing can be changed 
in the system of relationships which is the poem, as is the case with music also, then 
the poem cannot be said to have a sense, it is a sense. If it only has a sense for you, 
this must mean that you have deciphered the signs in abstraction from their sound 
relationships, that you have not made or are incapable of making the primarily intel- 
lectual effort of reconstituting them. If you fail to reconstitute a piece of music, on 
the other hand, you are left not with a tolerably nonsensical prose sense, as in the 
case of poetry, but with mere isolated sounds. This leads to the obvious fact that 
there is no analogy between a word and a musical sound ; music, as opposed to 
“magic,” is not effected with sounds, but with relations of sounds. 


We therefore understand a piece of music, we discover its sense or content, as 
soon as we “‘ overcome discontinuity’ and, reconstituting it synthetically, grasp the 
system of relationships, each element of which acquires its specific characteristics 
through its relations with the others and with the whole. The whole is nothing else 
than the unity of the system, and its unity is its sense. If, in poetry, there is equality, 
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as Valery says, between sound and sense, in music there is identity. Music cannot 
therefore, from this aspect, be said to express anything not itself, for its sense is wholly 
immanent in its form, and no part of it can be referred to anything outside of itself. 
De Schloezer therefore suggests the word “‘incarnated’’ rather than “ signifies’’ or 
‘‘ expresses,”’ with the proviso that the sense does not exist previous to, but is born 
with, the form ; “ for the message which the work when understood delivers us is 
also the messenger, and the ‘good news’ which the messenger brings is his real 
presence.”” What the composer produces is therefore an individual, a “ concrete 
idea.” Considered from this aspect the work is non-temporal and its content he 
calls its ‘‘ spiritual sense ’’—to distinguish between, on the one hand, its “ psycho- 
logical ’’ meaning and, on the other, any “ rational ’’ sense which might accrue to it. 
The spiritual sense, being entirely concrete, wholly eludes words ; for the work itself 
is a ‘‘ word-thing,” to extend de Schloezer’s brilliant theological metaphor, and as 
such its sense is ineffable. Mendelssohn, by the way, was the first to point out that the 
difficulty in speaking about music was not because it was abstract, but because it was 
too concrete. 


, 


“eé 


The meaning of such a stable system of relations is as objective as that of a piece 
of prose. It may well be, therefore, that those who do understand it understand it 
in the same way as they would a piece of prose (irrespective of its resonances), and that 
the differences in their reactions are due either to the language they use, or to what 
one may call the second stage of understanding. For, besides our active effort to 
reconstitute the work, which is the sine qua non of our relationship with it at all, and 
without which we should either be drugged or bored, the work demands from us at 
the same time a response, a response which can only be made with our whole being. 
“ For myself,” writes Stravinsky, ‘‘ I cannot begin to take an interest in music except 
in so far as it emanates from the integral man. I mean from a man armed with the 
resources of his senses, his psychological faculties, and his intellectual equipment.”’ 
It is necessary to live and to “‘ exist’ the work ; so that, in actively reconstituting it, 
we at the same time actively collaborate with it and participate in it. Each of these 
processes complements the other. In time there is no priority as between one or the 
other ; it is only that, however interesting the mental state we find ourselves in, we 
have no guarantee that it has any causal relation to the sense of the music if we have 
not made the effort of attention required to reconstitute the work. This effort is 
also necessary if we are to forget ourselves and approach the ‘‘ other,” the work ; it 
is the only protection against irrelevant trains of mental association, the worst enemies 
of listening. But, the effort made—there is, of course, a minimum effort when the 
idiom is familiar and pleasant—a response to all the resonances of the work is required 
which we can make precisely in the measure of all our capacities, conscious and sub- 
conscious. It is here that disagreements flourish, for our experience of the work is 
a value experience which is judged in the light of our whole system of values, not 
only aesthetic, but ethic, as it is a matter of considered choice. 


Now, our experience, that is, what is known by intentional listening and under- 
stood by participation is, as we concluded before from another angle, ineffable. But 
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it is only by either the thoughts aroused by the resonances of the work in us, or by a 
rationalization of our final impression of the whole, that we try to explain to ourselves 
and communicate to others the sense which we have perceived. We are forced to 
do this in psychological terms by means of comparisons and metaphors, which, of 
course, being general, could equally well refer to a thousand other things ; whereas 
the work is an individual. There would be nothing to be said against such metaphors 
and analogies if we were not so apt to forget that the work does not “‘ express ”’ these 
things which the metaphors signify, for the metaphors themselves can only express 
types of value. From this point of view again Stravinsky’s remarks about expression 
are strictly correct. Nonetheless, analogies are indispensable, if we are to speak at 
all ; a system of them might well be worked out, as was done in medieval India ; 
there are in all probability only a limited number. It must always be borne in mind, 
though, that a musical work creates and is itself a value, and that without such concrete 
values we should not have thought of our beloved types to put them into. As de 
Schloezer remarks, it is through music that we can most clearly see that the order of 
the ideal, or abstract, is not necessarily the same as the order of the general. Still, if 
we naturally feel lost when we cannot find a type to fit the music, we should remember 
that even when we can, we are not saying what the music expresses but only giving a 
judgment of its value ; and this judgment may be appropriate, but it may also mis- 
lead by suggesting too high or too low a value, by giving a false impression of the type 
and degree of the music’s organization. 


We have spoken of the work thus far as an organic system of sound-relationships 
whose sense we perceive through the act of reconstituting the system in its unity. 
The content of the music, its sense, is nothing else than the sense of the form con- 
templated ; or, as is said, form and content are identical. Whether, from this point 
of view, we are talking about the form or the content, the sound and the sense of a 
piece of music, we are speaking about a whole. But the form has many members— 
sections, sentences, phrases, down to figures and the smallest units. What are these 
but the matter of the said form? Form and matter are therefore always correlative. 
The smaller units are matter for the larger unit which they constitute and which is 
thus their form, and this form is in its turn matter for its own larger unit. All acquire 
their exact and indeed their unique sense from their relationships one with another 
and with the whole. The integrity of a work is judged by the necessity of the presence 
of its members and taken apart from the work in which they live, these have sense only 
in so far as they have individual unity, and this will be a different sense from that 
which they bear in the context of the work ; more likely they will become merely 
dead acoustic phenomena. Form in music should be conceived as functional and 
dynamic, not as mere static arrangement : it is, of course, in music above all that the 
truly functional nature of form is most easily perceived. In music the envisagement 
of form and matter as container and contained, or as inside and outside, is meaningless. 
Form and matter are two aspects of the same whole, and are an application of the 
still more general opposition, One and Many, an idea about which Stravinsky writes 
much in his “‘ Poetics.” One and Many ; that is, form dynamically activating and 
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controlling matter, matter passively submitting to this action (yet activating its own 
matter) ; or, the whole in its unity as subject, the whole in its multiplicity as object ; 
again, form and content (or sense). 


To explain further: First, if the work is an integrated whole, then, just in so 
far as it really is a whole, it must completely control all the members of which it con- 
sists. When we perceive a work thus, it is as the whole acting upon itself in so far as 
it is one. We do this through our effort to reconstruct it as it unfolds in time ; thus 
it appears to us as active, dynamic, and from this aspect the whole is the subject of a 
becoming. We may call this aspect the form of the work. 


Second, during our reconstruction—and indeed reconstruction would be impossible 
otherwise and we could not therefore grasp the unity of the work at all—we go through 
the complementary process of relating to this whole all its members, which in their 
totality are, of course, the same whole. In so far as the whole consists of really func- 
tional parts, we are, from this aspect, hearing the whole as a multiplicity acted on by 
itself as a unity. To grasp this aspect of the work is to understand its content, sense, 
or matter. It is also to perceive the work out of time in its passive, static aspect, 
as an existing thing, or being. Once more, form and content are two aspects of the 
same thing, which “thing’”’ is the ‘‘ concrete idea’”’ incarnated in the music in its 
essence and meaning, individual and (unfortunately for writers on music) ineffable. 


It is the aspect of unity and similarity which we have called being, rather than 
the aspect of multiplicity and variety which we have called becoming, that Stravinsky 
in both his music and his writings stresses most ; though they are, of course, in practice 
inseparable. ‘‘ Variety,’’ he says, ‘is valid only as a means of attaining similarity. 
Variety surrounds me on every hand. So I need not fear that I shall be lacking in it, 
since I am constantly confronted by it. Contrast is everywhere. One has only to 
take note of it. Similarity is hidden ; it must be sought out, and it is found only 
after the most exhausting efforts.” From the point of view of being, we may well 
find music significant or expressive, but it is, as Stravinsky would say, expressive only 
of itself. There is, however, another application of the word ‘‘ expressive ’’ to music. 
But before leaving the purely musical aspect to discuss this ‘‘ psychological ” aspect, 
it is worth while showing how the functions of the so-called three elements of music, 
rhythm, harmony and melody, are clarified in the light of our two fundamental 
categories. 


De Schloezer points out that rhythm, harmony and melody are not, as we usually 
take them to be, three separate orders of relations ; rather are they three aspects 
under which the system of relationships, which is the work, presents itself, or the 
three points of view from which we can regard it. It is obvious that one cannot 
exist without the others, and in so far as we abstract, say, the rhythm, or the harmony, 
we exchange our attitude of aesthetic contemplation for one of scientific analysis. If, 
for instance, we make an analysis of the work from the point of view of the action of 
the whole on its parts we are confronted with the rhythmic order of the work, which 
is what we called its form, its aspect of becoming in time. As a becoming which is 
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controlled by the whole in its unity, the work is not a simple succession, but a pro- 
cession or dialectical process, called by de Schloezer an “‘ automovement.” But this 
automovement must accomplish itself “‘in’”’ a field or milieu, and this is the field of 
harmony. To show the relationship of rhythm and harmony, de Schloezer gives the 
analogy of an electric current propagated through a field, as in the illuminated advertise- 
ments of Piccadilly. Harmonic analysis is analysis of the field used by the work 
abstracted from what takes place in it. It is a question of what region of the milieu 
is made perceptible, not of one chord progressing to the next. The field in itself is 
static. Just as its tempo is the work’s own ideal time, so is its harmony its own ideal 
space. But what can be abstracted in both the rhythmic and the harmonic analyses 
is only that which is measurable, formulable, of, once more, a general order. Here 
it is necessary to interpolate the following : 


According to de Schloezer, there are three kinds of form: (1) mechanical 
ensembles ; for example, the bric-d-brac enclosed within the walls of a junk-shop. 
But if the shopkeeper arranged the goods according to a preconceived plan, according 
to their type, say, or period, the mechanical ensemble would become (ii) a ‘‘ com- 
posed ’’ system. Any musical scale is such. So are formal schemes and moulds, 
such as sonata, rondo, etc. : they are modes of action of unity on multiplicity. Such 
a system is essentially static ; it can be defined as such a form as can be completely 
exhausted by its formula. Finally, there are (iii) organic systems. These are of two 
kinds : (a) “‘ open,” the elements of which are “‘ open”’ to a sense not themselves, but 
transcending themselves, to something conceptual, general; such is explanatory 
prose ; and (b) “ closed,’’ in which the sound and sense, or form and content, have 
equality, as in poetry, or identity, as in music and architecture. A composer’s chief 
and immediate aim is to “ create’’ a closed organic system. But if, in making such a 
system, he makes use of no artifice, no ‘‘ composed ”’ systems (which is not strictly 
possible, though he may use a minimum), there is no means of telling whether his 
system is in fact organic, or whether it is only a mechanical ensemble. In other words, 
a composer ‘‘ composes” to the extent to which he observes the conditions set by che 
composed systems he elects to make use of. Their only end is to make his organic 
system intelligible. Because of the lack of such genuinely twentieth-century composed 
systems an unprecedented burden of choice is put upon the composer to-day ; he 
must personally choose such conditions for himself from the whole range of his 
inheritance and, in order to make his work intelligible, must be ‘‘ learned ’”’ as never 
before. Stravinsky’s great use of formule, and his insistence upon order, tradition, 
and the realm of necessity (just these same conditions), is primarily an insistence upon 
intelligibility, and has nothing to do with any kind of “ism.” 


Now, analysis has this use, a negative one : in the case of an organic system whose 
sense escapes us, it can reveal to us, not what the sense of the work is, but that it must 
at least have one: an objective criterion, in that we could theoretically convince 
another of just so much. What the sense of the work actually is, must remain sub- 
jective, and can only be indicated by the analogies with which we express value- 
experiences. But to perceive the sense of the work is not, of course, to perceive any- 
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thing analytically or scientifically ; it is to perceive it synthetically, aesthetically, in its 
togetherness. To understand the togetherness of a piece of music is, according to 
de Schloezer, to understand it in its melodic aspect. Here de Schloezer and Stravinsky 
would appear to disagree. Stravinsky takes the word ‘‘ melody ”’ in its usual sense, 
that is, as the top voice, “‘ thus differentiating melody from the unaccompanied cantilena 
that is called monody.”” From de Schloezer’s point of view, such an abstraction of the 
top voice from the whole would at once make it a monody, a homophonic structure in 
its own right. Analysis of a monody yields, from one aspect a harmonic system, from 
another a rhythmic system. It is easy to see this in single-line music, such as Indian 
or Byzantine, which is based on pure harmonic relations to a permanent tonic, the 
essential feature of truly modal music. But it is also true, as Hindemith has shown, 
in the case of a single line in equal temperament ; that is, we, for the most part uncon- 
sciously, put in the roots of the stronger intervals and make sense of it with reference 
to this line of the roots. And if in such a piece any notes are used which take us away 
from our only two modes, major and minor, there is the beginning of ambiguity in the 
harmonic field. A true mode, on the other hand, is itself the harmonic field of the 
piece and could be expressed as a chord ; the listener has the references of tonic, 
dominant and possibly a third note, which give him certainty of the way to interpret 
all the intervals—and the possibilities of interval-relationships are, of course, infinitely 
more rich than in major and minor. We know that when such pieces are played in 
equal temperament they lose their particular quality, becoming dulled and ambiguous. 
It is necessary for the Western composer to elucidate how he means the intervals to 
be taken. This he does by means of harmonic combination, in other words by trans- 
forming a homophonic system into a heterophonic system, through which the single 
line takes its particular sense, but in doing so becomes a mere part in a new whole. 
Much of the complexity of modern harmony results from the need to elucidate relation- 
ships of modes other than major and minor, and to use the “ perspectives ’’ of simul- 
taneous harmony for them just as classical composers used such “‘ perspectives ”’ for 
major and minor. A difference of type exists between composers in so far as their 
bias is towards mode or modulation ; mode is naturally static, modulation dynamic. 
Modulation is never irresponsible in Stravinsky’s music, but always a definite event. 
We have not the space to go into de Schloezer’s analysis of the different methods of 
treating the harmonic field, but we shall return to the subject when we discuss 
Stravinsky’s harmony and his ideas on harmonic poles of attraction. What it is 
important to realize, however, is that ‘‘ melody ”’ absolutely evades analysis. ‘‘ What 
it is impossible to prove,” says de Schloezer, ‘‘ is not only the beauty of a melody, its 
grace or charm, in a word its value (the beauty or charm of a modulation are also 
undemonstrable), but its very existence.’’ His conclusion is that we should call the 
melody that aspect of a structure by which we grasp its unity and immanent sense. 
This is not so very far from the popular view ; for when someone says that a piece 
has no melody, does he not mean that the piece has no sense for him? Melody is 
the unity of harmony and rhythm and directly expresses the meaning. To find a 
piece melodic is to grasp its aesthetic meaning, to participate in it, to find it organic 
and not merely composed. But this second criterion of the sense of music is subjective ; 
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we could convince nobody of our discovery who disagreed with us. Melody, then, is 
the eternal dimension of music, its “ togetherness’? or “ spiritual sense,” just as 
rhythm is the temporal, and harmony the spatial. Composers divide themselves into 
two fundamental types according as they “ start from” or emphasize one or other of 
the latter dimensions. Which they belong to will be directly shown by the types of 
unity they achieve. Mr. Ernest Ansermet, in his recent brochure “‘ L’Expérience 
Musicale et Le Monde d’Aujourd’hui,”” concurs with this. He says that the ethos 
of music does not, as is commonly believed, express the substance, but reflects the 
forms of the composer’s feeling. This brings us finally to the questions of psycho- 
logical expression and of the composer’s relation to his music. 


, 


The word “ expressive ’’ is strictly meaningless when used without asking the 
question ‘‘ expressive of what ?”’ For an expressive phenomenon is always the sign 
of something other than itself. We have seen that conceptual designation is outside 
the scope of music, but there exists another kind of expressive sign which needs no 
intellectual deciphering, but which is a function of the structure in which it occurs. 
In the case of a physical organism, such signs are gestures, attitudes, cries, sighs, in 
other words, all its differentiated tensions and relaxations. As such an organic system 
of tensions and relaxations, as an automovement, music has similar expressive signs. 
These de Schloezer divides into two categories, which he calls extrinsic and intrinsic 
aesthetic expressive signs. They are the members or functions of an organic process, 
a becoming, and take their affective meaning in relation to, and only because of, the 
immanent sense of the whole. The affective or psychological sense of the whole is 
therefore the temporalization of its immanent sense, and this is willy-nilly grasped by 
us as a psychological drama, story or road—with a beginning, middle and destination. 
But although we reflect intellectually, and conceptualize what we understand, such 
reflection is after-thought, our private attempt to put a perception of value into words. 
And _ however, according to association and suggestion, we may name the expressive 
signs, they are objectively there in the music. 


Extrinsic signs depend upon the structure of the musical materials. To take the 
simplest example, a perfect cadence has a different sense from an interrupted. Extrinsic 
signs result from the commonly admitted syntax of a civilization or epoch, and with 
them go innumerable associations. Stravinsky uses them not only for reasons of 
intelligibility, but also for allusion and economy ; that is, he chooses and rearranges 
elements from an indefinite number which he can take for granted are familiar to all 
Europeans. Intrinsic aesthetic signs can be briefly defined as stylized images of 
organic manifestations such as joy, sadness, anger, desire, etc. It is in connection with 
intrinsic signs that Stravinsky’s emphasis on the necessity of taste and culture par- 
ticularly applies. It is very tempting for a composer who is preoccupied with such 
signs rather than with making an organic form, to sacrifice the integrity and just pro- 
portions of the work as a whole to signs of this sort, which strike him as being so 
effective that they must be dragged in at all costs. But however purple a passage may 
be, if it is irrelevant, it can give at best only an insignificant excitement. Composers 
and performers whose bias is in this direction are apt to fall into mere self-expression, 
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into a mean copy of subjective emotions. Moreover, if such signs are strongly char- 
acterized they become nameable, and it is just the music rich in intrinsic signs which 
those who uphold “ pure” music (that is, music rich in the use of extrinsic signs) 
suspect when they condemn so-called expressive music—as Stravinsky appears to do. 
But, as de Schloezer says, “‘ pathetic’ would be a better word ; all music, as we have 
seen, is expressive. It is when, for any reason, we are at a loss for words to indicate 
its expressive sense, that we tend to call music “ inexpressive,” cold, abstract, pure, 
‘indifferent, austere—though these words may really denote the meaning or the quality 
of its expressiveness. 


, 


The idea that music is a mere transcription of life and that the best way of under- 
standing it is to study the composer’s purposes is, of course, altogether too naive. 
Much too much must intervene between the initial ‘“ idea’’ of the work and its com- 
pletion for this to be anything but misleading. Even when a composer starts with the 
purpose of incorporating certain intrinsic expressive signs into the structure he is 
about to make, as he will if he uses programmatic ideas instead of formal moulds, his 
task is still to create a closed organic form, a context for them. If he succeeds, his 
signs will take on a unique sense, if not, they will be musically unintelligible. The 
opposition “ pure”’ and programme-music is artificial ; it relates to genetics, not to the 
study of structures. And be the composer’s interior life never so profound, or his 
experiences interesting, or his purposes exalted, these things are musically sterile 
without a purely musical germ, and unless he can think everything in terms of purely 
technical problems. 


What, then, is the relationship of the composer to his work? De Schloezer’s 
answer is that everything connected with the composer’s purposes, likewise everything 
crystallizing them, internal, external, and also his type of technique, all these things 
are the determining conditions of his work. Thus the work depends on the human 
being in exactly the same way as a plant depends on the soil and atmosphere in which 
it grows. Musically, only that is important which is inscribed in the structure of the 
work. And what can be seen of the man in his music is, to use Ansermet’s phrase, 
the forms of his affectivity. Whatever may be the importance of the determining 
conditions, they can never be used to justify a poor structure ; neither can we under- 
stand, or make valid categories of, musical organisms by means of them. 


But the question remains, if the work, in its psychological aspect, is an adventure, 
who is the subject of it ? Who is the “I”? In its technical aspect the purpose, or will, 
of the work is clearly the unity of its relationships. How, in its psychological aspect, 
can this will be anything else than the purpose of the homo faber or, as de Schloezer 
calls him, the mythical “I’’? If we take the word ‘‘ myth ” to mean the presentation 
of the operation of forces, we can see that nobody determines the actual organization 
of such a presentation but the craftsman His is the purpose which holds it together. 


For Stravinsky’s attitude towards musical composition and towards art in general, 
this idea is fundamental. 
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THE COMPOSER 
AND THE MUSIC OF POETRY 


Douglas Newton 


The relation of poetry to music is an ambiguous one. Their common factor is 
that the two of them exist—theoretically—in terms of sound. (The reason for 
the “ theoretically” will be apparent later.) But both the kind and the function 
of the sounds in each are entirely different. Poetry is made up of words, and verbal 
sounds are signifying sounds or they are nothing. Musical sounds from the same 
point of view are nonsense, because they make their own kind of sense. It is the 
fact that the human voice can be bent to produce verbal sounds on musical notes that 
has led to the organization of songs. 


Now the illusion that there exists some present identity of the two arts is fostered 
by the common use of phrases like “‘ the music of poetry ’’—which only gloss over the 
fact that Orpheus long ago laid down his lute in fevour of a typewriter. All the 
same, well-worn clichés invariably do harbour some element of truth ; the difficulty 
is to determine how much. Clearly, however, poetry has a physica] appeal to the 
senses apart from its communicative action. If it means anything at all, the phrase 
means part of this appeal—that part of the effect ot poetry depends on the repetition 
and variation of certain sounds and successions of sounds through any specified poem. 
These repetitions are partly unavoidable because the range of extant sounds in any 
given language is not unlimited ; but the poet can manifest his power as an artist to a 
large degree by his skill and taste in arranging them. 


In primitive song this arrangement hardly exists, as a matter of conscious effort. 
An example may be given from the culture of Vao, a small island in the New Hebrides, 
the inhabitants of which appear to be at what corresponds to a neolithic stage of 
development. Their religious practices combine singing, dancing, gong-playing, 
works in architecture and sculpture, and also involve the drawing of figures in the 
sand—that is, they represent an amalgam of the arts. Repetitions and variations of 
the verbal sounds do occur within the verses of the Vao songs, but seem due mainly 
to the fact that whole lines are repeated ; as in this one from a magic song to bring 


rain : 
“* Naus e rumle n’weno-en, “Let rain return to this ground, 
Naus e selen weno-en, Let rain make its way to this ground, 
Naus e selen weno-en, Let rain make its way to this ground, 
Naus e ul-ul weno-en.”’ Let rain clothe this ground.’ 


This is deceptively like any English poem which repeats whole phrases : 


1John Layard, ‘‘ Stone Men of Malekula: Vao,” p. 637. 
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‘‘Ay me, ay me, I sigh to see the scythe afield : 
Down goeth the grass, soon wrought to withered hay. 
Ay me, alas, ay me, alas, that beauty needs must yield, 
And princes pass, as grass doth fade away.” (Anon. c. 1600.) 


But the whole phrases are not what give this poem its ‘‘ music ’’—or, more 
accurately, its melodic line. Though ‘‘ ay me”’ and ‘‘ ay me, alas” are the key to it, its 
total effect is due to the cumulative effect of all the other ‘‘ah”’ and “‘ ay”’ sounds, 
alternating with the ‘ai’ and “‘ie’”’s. This is a simple example : a more complex 
one can be taken from the work of Gerard Manley Hopkins—whose particular style 
and range of sound has, as it happens, been one of the great exemplars of modern 


poetry. The first four lines of his sonnet, ‘‘ Felix Randal,” 


“Felix Randal the farrier, O he is dead then ? my duty all ended, 
Who have watched his mould of man, big-boned and hardy-handsome 
Pining, pining, till time when reason rambled in it and some 
Fatal four disorders, fleshed there, all contended ?”’ 


contains sounds which carry on from line to line like the names in a genealogical chart. 


The exact value of the melodic line as compared with poetry’s other properties is 
at least debatable. Much is often claimed for it ; but its advocates often have some 
difficulty in defining their claims. Usually they call attention to its onomatopeic 
qualities ; sometimes they go further and claim for it very wide powers to convey or 
inspire sensation and emotion. Another sonnet of Hopkins’ is on a falcon seen early 
in the morning. The first line, 


“IT caught this morning morning’s minion, kingdom of daylight’s dauphin, 
dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in his riding,” 


, 


is a superb assemblage of “‘a’s”’ clustering to the climactic master-word, ‘‘ Falcon ”’ ; 
its long-drawn-out sustained line is—or so some might say—a splendid verbal equivalent 
of the unhalting, steady sweep of the Falcon’s flight. But ‘‘ Felix Randal’’’s last 
line has a phrase, which is shorter but remarkably similar in construction: ‘‘ great 
gray drayhorse.’’ This, too, is a splendid, aerial phrase ; but what can we say it 
expresses about the drayhorse ? as drayhorses are notoriously not given to flights of 
unhalting, steady sweep—however short. 


“ Felix Randal” is indeed loud with a shrill and clanging music which rings 
from its first line to its last. It is the most moving element of this wonderful poem 
(Hopkins’ reflections on the occasion of it—the death of a parishioner—are common- 
place) ; but its harsh sonorities, suitable perhaps for a battlefield or an engine-room, 
are not, ordinarily speaking, funereal. The truth is that the melodic line really need 
have no particular connection with the sense of a poem, and be none the worse for 
that. Actual onomatopeia may have some part in it, but onomatopeeia is not after 
all so very exalted or brilliant an achievement. It is the beauty of the line which 
will tell in the end ; a strong melodic line can only reinforce a poem ; and if it is 
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sufficiently good in itself a capable critic will always find some reason for appreciating 
it, in whatever context it appears. 


Whatever the miscalculations of the critics in their assessment of the melodic 
line’s importance, however, there can be no doubts about the value poets themselves 
put upon it. Well they may! for it is one of their most valuable assets. But, its 
whole effect depending as it does upon the carefully calculated echoes of sound within 
the poem, it follows that any disturbance of their integrity, or tampering with their 
spacing, is to that extent a blow against the poem. The more musical, in the accepted 
sense, a poem, the less suitable it is for setting to music—that is, the less actual affinity 
it has to music and the more actual affinity to poetry. 


The human voice is a flexible instrument, and its notes can be enormously 
prolonged, sharply contracted, cast up or plunged down. The melodic line of a 
poem is, unfortunately, more nearly a measuring tape than a piece of elastic ; and 
nothing much of a poem’s musical quality is likely to be left when a composer has 
done exercising his. An example of what can happen to a poem in a composer’s hands 
is W. B. Yeats’ “‘ The Curlew,” in Warlock’s setting. This is, of course, to speak 
only of setting for single voice: the worst devastation can be worked when more 
than one are brought into play. In that case the poet’s well-laid plans will be dis- 
torted not only once, but a number of times simultaneously ; juxtaposition of all these 
may create new and very interesting verbal effects indeed, but ones quite unforeseen 
by the poet. 


The poem’s metrical pattern, that rather tougher structure, does not altogether 
suffer to the same extent or in the same way. The placing of the words within the 
metrical pattern is determined, generally speaking, by their spoken values ; so, to 
some extent, is their placing within the metrical pattern of music. So long as they 
do, well and good from the composer’s point of view ; but they can hardly continue 
in this happy vein for long ; and what composer will break his heart over it? Mr. 
Britten was once reported? as saying that he was perfectly prepared to stress any 
word, regardless of sense, that his own line obliged him to: thus if he were setting 
the words, 


“The boy stood on the burning deck,” 


and his main stress fell on say, the, he would not think twice about allowing it to do so. 
Mr. Britten has, I believe, modified the stringency of these views since ; but a very 
genuine unconcern may be seen in the setting of a poem by Charles Cotton which 
opens his “‘ Serenade.” To a poet, there is a genuine poetic humour—almost an 
irony—in the combination of the prim metre and the absurdly exaggerated images 
of the flock and the ant. But it is a humour which relies on a sharp definition of the 
metre ; and by abandoning it to accentuate the skittishness of the “ little, little flock’ 
and to magnify the ‘‘ elephant,” Mr. Britten reduces Cotton to a rustic quaintness. 


Pope’s lines on the qualities of various metres are as fallacious as they are well 
known. It is possible to find rapid alexandrines and loutish hexameters ; for the 


1In Mr. Ronald Duncan’s magazine, Townsman, October, 1938. 
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speed or slowness of a line is not determined by its metre but by the words set to it, 
and, to a lesser degree, by the pace of its context. These rhythmic qualities are 
important precisely because of their fluency, a fluency not always acknowledged as 
a virtue. 


In an effort to satirize modern poetry Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis has postulated 
a line : 


‘“ Bring in the body ”’ 


which, as he points out, can be accented on any one of the four words. This he 
appears to think is a defect ; but on the contrary, it is possible to conceive of any 
number of contexts in which this lack of a good thumping stress—which presumably 
is what Mr. Lewis wants—could be most advantageous. But the composer is bound 
—he owes it to his art—to subject the rhythms of poetry to those of his music: to 
freeze, that is, the swaying, liquid rhythms of poetry into the far stricter precision of 
music. Part of the genius of the first line of Hopkins’ ‘‘ Windhover ”’ lies in the way 
it gathers speed in the phrase ‘“‘ dapple-dawn-drawn.’’ It does so not because the 
words “‘ -dawn-drawn”’ are, as they appear at first sight, just two successive stressed 
syllables ; if they were, the phrase would merely tumble over itself. In fact, one 
reads it as, 


“ dap-ple daw-n draw-n Fal-con,” 


the almost imperceptible checks given to the phrase by the terminal “n’s’”’ ensuring 
that the “aw’s’”’ get their full and equal weight ; it being the equality of the sounds 
in their almost unhalted succession that gives the phrase its pace. This is an example 
of how the poet can eat his cake and have it ; Mr. Tippett’s setting of the passage is 
a clear case of how the composer cannot. _It over-stresses the subtle waver of Hopkins’ 
phrase by converting it into a series of diphthongs, and in the process loses altogether 
the brusque, virile rush which is also its property. 


The structure of the verse-stanza has a certain traditional prestige among com- 
posers. What they do with it depends to some extent on the verse. The composer 
may base his tune on the line, and come down with a more or less marked bump or 
pause on or after the last syllable of each ; this he will do when the poem has short 
lines and definite rhymes. But if the poem is written in long lines or with any 
amount of enjambement he usually will treat the lines as he would if they were prose : 
that is, according to their conversational value. The results can be beautiful in their 
own right. What one hears the two nieces sing, in ‘‘ Peter Grimes,” Act 2, is some- 
thing like this : 

“From the gutter— 
(From the gutter—) 
Why should we trouble ? 
at their ribaldries . . .” 


This is rough, dramatic and pathetic ; but no one listening to this being sung is likely 
to detect in it the presence of a simple couplet, 
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“From the gutter, why should we 
Trouble at their ribaldries ? 


—or, perhaps, having missed it, to feel the loss. 


The former method is a legacy of the song-structure which had an enormous 
vogue in the late seventeenth century, to which all the principal poets of the next 
two hundred years contributed. It was theatre-born and -bred, and consequently 
had all the precision and lucidity demanded by the theatre-goers of that theatre-mad 
time. It was said of Betterton, the actor, that his voice was so beautiful that the 
multitude no more cared for sense in the words he spoke “than our musical con- 
noisseurs think it essential in the celebrated airs of an Italian opera.”’ Other actors, 
and English authors, were not permitted such latitude by the turbulent audiences 
of the Restoration. So great was the taste for verses (songs) of this kind, that an 
enormous quantity were written as “songs’”’ which, no doubt, were never sung and 
yet are indistinguishable from those which actually were. As a favourite form for 
minor poetry, the song kept its popularity till the days of Blake, who was able to write 
great poetry in this style.1 To this day verses are written and entitled “‘ songs”’ in 
a more or less vague reminiscence of the old seventeenth-eighteenth century lines, 
although there is no prospect of their ever being set ; indeed any short piece which 
the author has attempted to instil with both intense emotion and _ particularly 
musical’ sound, is apt to be labelled a “song.” In the theatre this kind of song 
has been brilliantly successful, from ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera”’ to ‘‘ The Mikado.’ So 
that, if the composer does set his poem by the four, eight or ten syllables, there is a 
fair chance that his audience will get a rough idea of how the poem is divided up. 
Even so, their comprehension will have its limits. It is hardly a matter for concern 
that the audience is unable to distinguish by ear the shape of a calligram : the trouble 
is that far more ordinary and vital structures may be obliterated. 


“ae 


I have not so far mentioned the mattei of audibility. After the composer has 
secured—with however loving a hand—a poem on the rack, it remains for the per- 
former to turn the screws. With what alacrity he proceeds to the task depends upon 
his own conscience and his talents. But no matter how willing his efforts, there is 
nothing a singer can do to counteract the effect of prolonged syllables, of which the 
listener is only too willing to forget the beginning before the end has come in his 
admiration of the performer’s prowess. There is nothing to interpret into English 
the phrase—perhaps the heart of the poem—which the soprano rattles across her top 
notes as a boy a stick along palings. And no power on carth will disentangle a choral 
work of which the verbal as well as the musical lines are counterpointed. 


The composer might retort that whoever is interested will generally find the 
poem reprinted in the programme notes ; and that, anyway, his practice is hallowed 
by the great tradition of the Elizabethans. The difficulty here seems to be (a) the 
probability that not everyone in the audience will have provided himself with a pro- 
gramme ; (b) that the case of the Elizabethan madrigalist was somewhat different. 
He was not writing music for one group of people to sing to another group, but for a 


1That the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence’ were actually songs was demonstrated by Blake himself, who made 
his own tunes for them ; and recently by the settings of Mr. William Alwyn. 
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single group to sing among themselves. If they did not read the text first, they got 
to know it as they went along. They were not creators face to face with critics ; 
they were performers and audience at once. The madrigalist had no more to worry 
about whether they would catch the words than the priest on Sunday needed to worry 
about whether his congregation would catch all the words of the Mass. The modern 
composer is not in this happy condition. He has to worry ; or the worse for him, 
for music and for poetry ! 


Music to-day as always is not music unless it is heard in performance ; the 
printed score is a record, or a book of directions, and a study of it cannot provide the 
aesthetic experience of actually hearing the music, or be a substitute for it. The printed 
poem is a different affair altogether. Certainly it only comes to life when it is read, 
but it does not have to be read aloud, or even recited. This to be sure is a com- 
paratively recent development, for our habits as an audience for poets have changed 
entirely—under the influence of our poets. 


Here one touches upon the vexed question of the obscurity of modern poetry. 
Now as far as works of art are concerned, their obscurity largely lies in the eye of the 
beholder. Obscurity is not a monopoly of the twentieth century ; verbal obscurities 
abound the works of Shakespeare, Browning, Blake—to name only three of the pillars 
of our literature. Most of the obscurity of modern poetry is, like theirs, due to its 
being the vehicle of unfamiliar sensibility expressed in unfamiliar imagery ; and to 
both of these we may expect to become quicker on the uptake, given time. But 
even though our memories and mental quickness can be trained to be more retentive 
and quicker, it still seems improbable that, for example, Pound’s ‘‘ Cantos,” are ever 
likely to be taken in by anyone at a reading-aloud pace ; with their cross-references 
they must be meant as poetry to be seen, on a page. Suppose a veil of music between 
an audience and many a far less difficult modern poem, and how much of it would 
they understand ? How much of it would they grasp as it moves past them at the 
pace the composer has set ? 


Poetry and music are not only experiences in sound, they are also experiences in 
time. Although—as these notes have attempted to show—each has proceeded at a 
different rate from the other’s, still both of them have been based on a principle of 
succession. ‘This may still be true of music ; of poetry it is not. An obscure poet of 
the past, like Blake, still went from one obscurity to the next, as though recounting 
a sequence of events, a story. A modern obscure poet is circling round a single topic, 
commenting on it, meditating on it ; but there is no story or sequence ; he is in the 
present, and there is either no past or the past is a separate world—a present on its 
own account, as it were. Of course this observation cannot be taken categorically, 
for it is possible to find examples of both methods, side by side, in the work of many 
modern poets. Thus Eliot’s ‘‘ Gerontion” and Dylan Thomas’ “ Fern Hill,” are 
written in the one style, while Eliot’s “‘ Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein with a 
Cigar,” and Thomas’ “ Paper and Sticks,” have sequences and stories. 
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A modern poem in this sense is a series of efforts to define a single subject—a set, 
one might almost say, of variations on a single theme. So described, it might be 
compared with the development section of a sonata movement : but the comparison 
can only be made on formal grounds ; it does not, alas, imply any functional relation- 
ship between the two media. 


The most intelligent recent attempt to unite music and poetry remains ‘“‘ Facade,” 
the “entertainment ’”’ devised by Edith Sitwell and William Walton in 1922. A 
sequence of poems, recited through a megaphone by a speaker to a musical accom- 
paniment, “‘ Facade’ has probably never yet been assessed at its proper importance. 
The word entertainment should mislead no one, in this connection, into mistaking it 
for something either flippant or trivial ; nor should the comic (and recently vulgarized) 
ballet which is an offshoot of it. Comic, indeed, much of it is ; but it is also macabre, 
pathetic, and tragic ; it contains a very wide range of emotion and a great deal of 


beauty. 


Its particular effect could only have been achieved by the method used. This is 
a combination of poetry and music in which neither is sacrificed. The words were 
really written for performance on the voice, as the music was written for instruments. 
The melodic line of the poetry is not obliterated by the music’s, nor are its rhythms 
worried out of existence. Both are audible, both are intelligible ; they run parallel 
in equality and enhance each other. 


What induces a composer to set a poem? Perhaps he wishes to honour, to do 
shomage to it. Unlucky man, he only succeeds in dismembering it. Perhaps he 
thinks he has found in it the verbal counterpart of some musical idea? He over- 
whelms it. 


Putting aside any complaints about what a composer can—and will—do to distort 
his poem, a poet has to admit that it is not altogether the composer’s fault. For 
poetry is a delicate plant, which easily snaps and withers in the hand if it is too firmly 
grasped. Its physical effects are achieved by the slightest means ; its physical 
resources are pitiful compared with the composer’s : that multiplicity of sounds, that 
profusion of voices! Little wonder that when Britten sets an ominous poem by 
Blake, he swamps it with foreboding ; or that when Tippett matches his exuberance 
against Hopkins’, the result is that Hopkins comes off rather poorly. And if that 
happens to Hopkins, no other poet can stand much of a chance. The fine poem set 
to fine music ought in theory to be a doubly poignant work of art ; in the event either 
the poem or the music almost invariably comes to grief, with heavy odds on the col- 
lapse of the poem. The better the composer, in fact, the more of a foregone conclusion 
is the poem’s collapse. For a composer can—is almost bound to—bring heavy 
batteries to bear, which pound the physical elements of the poem into something 
unrecognizable ; and how are we to destroy the body and yet keep the soul ? 


That poetry is not suitable material for singing is, however, not the end of the 
matter. Composers will undoubtedly go on feeling a need to set words to music, 
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and they will want the words to be sung, not spoken as they are in ‘‘ Facade.” And 
they will continue to feel the irritation so cogently expressed by Stravinsky in his 


’ 


account of how he set the Latin words of ‘‘ Oedipus Rex”’ : 


‘‘ What a joy it is to compose music to a language of convention . . . one 
no longer feels dominated by the phrase, the literal meaning of the words. Cast 
in an immutable mould which adequately expresses their value, they do not 
require any further commentary. The text thus becomes purely phonetic material 
for the composer. He can dissect it at will...” 


But composers will also wish to employ the communicative possibilities of their text ; 
consequently, to set English words. 


Words and music will not be separated, then ; the only thing is that words for 
music should be written for their purpose, with no pretensions to being poetry. Their 
limits and their capabilities are probably to be found somewhere between the songs of 
the Vao islanders and those of the English of 1700—but their ultimate discovery 
should be the task of another enquiry. 
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THE AESTHETICS OF ORNAMENTATION 
IN FRENCH CLASSICAL MUSIC 


Edmond Appia 


A number of eminent musicologists of our time, notably Mme. Jane Arger, 
and MM. Eugene Borrel and Paul Brunold, have devoted themselves to the study 
of ornamentation in old music. Their labours and researches have helped to clear 
up a problem which is supremely important to the understanding of French classical 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Thanks to their investigations 
we can now form an exact idea of the vital role played by ornament in this music. 


It is well known that ornamentation was used in all instrumental and vocal 
music up to the end of the eighteenth century. But the profound différence between 
the function of ornament in French music and that of other countries should be 
made clear at once. English “ graces,’’ German Manieren and Italian fiorituri were, 
generally speaking, purely decorative, while the French agréments were inseparable 
from the musical material, of which they were the essential means of expression. 


Outside France, in other words, ornament was a matter of technique, while in 
France it was a matter of aesthetics. The distinction is necessary for an understanding 
of the difference in spirit between an ornament written by Purcell, Bach or Domenico 
Scarlatti and the same ornament written by Francois Couperin or Jean Philippe Rameau. 


Ornament is often criticized as being artificial. Its systematic use by French 
musicians and the aesthetic significance that they gave it certainly resulted in grave 
misunderstanding. To the question: ‘‘What is music?’ an eighteenth-century 
Frenchman would have replied that it was the art of assembling sounds in a manner 
pleasing to the ear. Other nations have condemned as superficial the introduction 
of the notion of pleasure into an art which above all must create emotion. French 
music appeared to be subject to a conventional manner of thinking and feeling, and many 
foreign observers have concluded from this that it belongs rather to the history of 
French manners than to the history of art. To the Frenchmen of the classical period, 
however, pleasure and emotion were by no means irreconcilable ; on the one hand 
there was pleasure in the stimulation of emotion, and on the other there could be no 
true emotion in which the intellect played no part. This attitude was one of the 
signs of a highly developed society, in which the intelligence never surrendered to 
the seductions of sensibility. 


There certainly was an element of artifice in the thought and technique of the 
French musicians. But here again there is room for misinterpretation. Might not: 
this artifice be the final expression of the intellect’s domination of the senses ? Is it 
necessary to recall the importance Leonardo da Vinci gives it in his “ Treatise on 
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Painting”? For him artifice was one of the sources of that surprise which is an 
essential of beauty. The outlook of the French musicians coincided with that of the 
great painter when he declared that ‘‘ the whole must be visible in every part ; the 
infinite in the finite.” 


It is only necessary to read the theorists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to be convinced of the aesthetic significance given to ornamentation by 
every French writer. 


Let the reader judge from the following quotations. As early as 1668 Bacilly 
wrote in his ‘“‘ Art de bien chanter”’ : ‘‘ If a song is not executed with all the necessary 
ornaments it may be beautiful and yet still not please.” 


Lully’s disciple Muffat said this of ornamentation : ‘‘Those who have penetrated 
the nature... the beauty... the true place and use of these ornaments, drawn from 
that which is purest in the art of singing, have found nothing that interferes at all with 
the independence of the melody or the exactness of the harmony.” 


Later the Abbé blanchet was even more definite. In his ‘Art ou principes 
philosophiques du chant,’ which appeared in 1756, he wrote: ‘‘ Ornaments in song 
are what figures of speech are in eloquence ; it is by means of them that a great orator 
moves all hearts at will and arouses in them every passion in turn. Ornaments 
produce the same effect ; their quality of strength, energy, sweetness or tenderness, 
moves the spirit. Take these ornaments from music and you take from it what is 
most beautiful. . . . But if these same ornaments are performed by mediocre artists, 
the ear is offended and the heart is not touched.” 


In 1760, Rameau said in his “‘ Code du Musique pratique”’ . . . ‘‘ even if an 
ornament is performed as well as it possibly can be, there will always be something 
missing if it is not rendered with feeling.’”’ And he added a reflection which is a 
triumphant answer to all the detractors of French music: ‘‘ The musician’s sole 
object must be expression.” 


When we refer to the musical editions of the time what do we find in the way 
of ornamentation, how is it indicated and how are we to interpret it? As soon as 
we try to proceed analytically we are confronted with difficulties which will never 
be solved. When we compare the various tables of ornaments which appear in the 
works of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century composers, we find altogether sixty-five 
principal signs, of which several can be used in combination. Each of these signs is 
merely the graphic representation of an idea, which in turn is susceptible to endless 
nuances. When we pass from instrumental to vocal music the problem becomes 
still more complicated. The French technique of singing was, indeed, based on an 
oral tradition that could not be conveyed by any treatise or manual. ‘‘ The number of 
signs being insufficient,” the Abbé Blanchet said, ‘‘ the most delightful ornaments 
of song cannot be represented on paper ; thus the ornaments we used to admire in 
the execution of the most beautiful pieces of music are no longer known except by 
a few excellent singers, and they will be lost to posterity.”” The abbé’s disillusioned 
prophecy has, alas! come true. What singer to-day is capable of interpreting a 
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page of a motet by Couperin or an opera by Rameau in accordance with the technique 
and style of the period ? 


L’Affilard, musician in ordinary to the king, and author of a manual which 
appeared towards the end of the seventeenth century, said: ‘Ornaments will be 
better learned from examples given in singing than from any dissertation on the 
subject.’ Nearly a century later Bailleux in his work “ Solféges,” said the same 
thing. ‘“‘It is impossible to teach the proper execution of ornaments by the written 
word,” he wrote, “since the voice of an experienced master is barely sufficient for 
the purpose.” 


Artists were thus allowed great freedom in their interpretation of ornaments ; 
and, of course, this resulted in excesses, which were severely criticized by persons 
of taste. Montéclair, a composer and a famous teacher, warned interpreters against 
the abuse of ornaments in his ‘‘ Nouvelle méthode pour apprendre la musique,” 
which appeared in 1709. ‘“‘ Nothing is worse for thcse who wish to learn music,” 
he wrote, “than indulgence in too many ornaments. An excess of trills, forefalls 
and flourishes, which should only be used with moderation, degrades the taste.” 
Towards the end of the century Dellain, in his ‘‘ Nouveau Manuel Musical ”’ (1781), 
gives the advice ‘“‘not to use ornaments too often, in order not to alter the 
melody, distort the words and disturb the harmony. Ornaments must only be used 
when good taste prescribes them.’’ On the other hand, the great harpsichordist, 
Saint Lambert, allows a far wider scope in his “ Principes de clavecin’’ (1702), in 
which he declares that “‘ ornaments can be used in places where they are not indicated, 
and those that are indicated may be left out...’ But if he authorizes such liberties 
it is only by virtue of a principle in which he sums up the whole matter. ‘* Good 
taste,” he says, ‘‘ often settles things for which one can give no reason but good 
taste.” 


That sovereign word “‘ taste ’’ was the supreme arbiter of two centuries of aesthetic 
controversy and dispute. It was taste which educated and guided the French artist ; 
it was taste which led him to choose the surest and the most delicate means for trans- 
lating the world of feeling, the infinity of emotions ; and, finally, it was taste which 
inspired Vauvenargues to say that ‘“‘ those who are born with eloquence sometimes 
speak of great things with so much clarity and brevity that the majority of men imagine 
that they do not speak profoundly.” 


It is impossible in one article to give a complete account of the ornaments used 
in French classical music. I shall therefore content myself with indicating the most 
significant and with reproducing d’Anglebert’s table from his book, “ Piéces pour 
clavecin,’”’ published in 1689. 


This table, with its twenty-nine signs, contains practically all the ornaments 
used by the harpsichordists contemporary with d’Anglebert, and by their successors. 
Vocal music used all these ornaments, except the instrumental arpeggio ; in addition, 
it had at its disposal many other means of expression peculiar to the French art of 
song. 
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To give an idea of the high degree of refinement reached by the French vocal 
school, let me begin with the ornaments which appear in d’Anglebert’s table. It 
will be noticed at once that they are grouped into families, the most important of 
which, both in the instrumental and in the vocal field, is that of tremblements (shakes) 


Marques des Agréments et leur signification 
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or cadences (shake turns). (See d’Anglebert’s table, examples 1 to 6 and 11.) The 
following list of variations of this ornament will enable one to realize the unlimited 
number of ways in which it could be used: Tremblement feint, appuyé, coulé, subit 
ouvert, lié, fermé lié ; cadence préparée, jettée, brisée, parfaite, double, molle. 


Here are some definitions by the theorists. Montéclair says: ‘‘ The shake is 
formed by the association of two neighbouring sounds or notes which the vocal cords 
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produce alternately, like a kind of warbling, by a series of light, flexible, distinct 
vibrations, all linked to one another. The vibrations are repeated a greater or lesser 
number of times and are produced with greater or lesser speed according to the length 
of the note on which the shake is marked, or according to the expression of the words.” 
Frangois Couperin gives this definition: ‘‘ The softly attacked shake is suitable for 
languorous and plaintive songs. The brisk or light shake is suitable for serious, light 
and gay songs”’; and he adds: “If the shake has to be long, it is more beautiful to 
attack it slowly at first and only to increase its speed towards the end.” 


What has become of all these subtle shakes, the glory of French song? All 
that is left of them is that commonplace, democratized, internationalized ornament, 
the trill. 


The family of pincés more especially concerned instrumentalists. This is the 
Mordant of the Germans, and the acciaccatura of the Italians. (See d’Anglebert’s 
table, examples 9, 10 and 11.) This ornament was, however, also used by singers. 
The Abbé Cassagne tells us in his “ Traité général des éléments du chant ’’ (1766) : 
“Tt is often used in gay airs to caress notes with little staccato attacks.” 


One of the most important ornaments in the vocal art was the port de voix (fore- 
fall). (See table, examples 12, 17 and 19.) Note that d’Anglebert confuses the chute 
with the port de voix, though the two kinds of ornament are quite distinct ; and that 
he also confuses the port de voix with the coulé, or slide. The port de voix, like the 
shake, had numerous and refined uses. David, in his “‘ Nouvelle méthode, ou principes 
généraux ” (1737) gives a remarkable description of them. ‘“‘ The forefall,’’ he says, 
‘“‘is one of the most essential characteristics of song ; it adorns it in such a gracious 
manner that it serves to express all that the soul can feel, and it is very difficult to 
define in writing the way to set about performing it well. Few singers have succeeded 
in making it as moving and sensitive as it ought to be, and it is only with the sensibilities 
of a mind deeply impregnated with what is being said that it is possible to attain 
perfection with this ornament.” 


The coulé (slide) is the inversion of the port de voix ; the first descends, the second 
ascends (d’Anglebert’s examples 13 and 16). It should be noted that examples 15 
and 19 had ceased to correspond to the definitions generally accepted in the eighteenth 
century. Montéclair tells us: ‘ The slide is an ornament which sweetens song and 
makes it smoother by the linking of sounds. It is used particularly when the melody 
descends in thirds. Generally there is no sign for it. It is taste which determines 
where it must be used. When the words express anger, or the song has a rapid move- 
ment, the thirds are not slurred in descending.”” The great singer Bérard gives this 
advice in his “‘Art du chant” (1755): ‘‘ One must descend by step, making a slight, 
soft inflection of the voice—breathing out gently between the first two notes, and 
rather softly on the last.’” The slide, says Blanchet in his “Art ou principes philoso- 
phiques du chant” (1756), “‘ expresses certain gracious and sad movements, and 
serious or amiable passions.” 
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Let me mention some more ornaments peculiar to singing, whose expressive role 
is emphasized by numerous authors. 


The chute, or backfall, is very like the slide, but instead of being a gracious or 
tender ornament, is one of a dramatic character. According to Montéclair it is an 
inflection of the voice which, after holding a note for some time, falls gently and as 
though dying to a lower note, without a break. The backfall, he says, adds eloquence 
to pathetic singing. 

The accent or plainte, to quote Montéclair again, ‘‘ is an elevation or grief-laden 
aspiration of the voice, which is more often executed in plaintive than in tender airs, 
but never in gay airs or those which express anger. It is formed by a kind of sob at 
the end of a loud or long note, by making slightly audible the note below that which 
is being held.” In other words this is an expressive ornament, without rhythmic 
definition, inspired by emotion. 


The flatté is an ornament of subtle execution related to the vibrato of violinists. 
‘This ornament,’’ Montéclair says again, ‘‘ produces the same effect as the vibration 
of the fingers on a stretched string,’”’ and Dellain speaks of it in his ““ Nouveau Manuel 
musical ’’ (1781) as a ‘‘ trembling of the voice having some connection with the cadence 
précipitée.”’ The singer Bérard, whom we have already quoted, gives the advice to 
‘‘ raise the note by a quarter of a tone and to breathe out gently in the interval between 
the two notes.” 


The balancement is of the same nature as the flatté. In his “‘ Musique rendue 
sensible par la mécanique ”’ (1762) Choquel speaks of the balancement as ‘‘ an inflection 
of the voice by which one balances on a given note without swinging sufficiently to 
either side of it to touch another note.” 


Let me also mention the tour de gosier, which is one of the best defined ornaments, 
since it corresponds to the gruppetto (turn) of the Italians. 


All these quotations illustrate the thought common to French classical musicians, 
that ornamentation is the natural flowering of the musical idea : the sap which nourishes 
the plant also brings forth the flower. The ornament must always surprise and 
move ; otherwise it is useless and to be condemned. This is an art of refinement 
and nuance which reflects one of the most civilized periods in history. 


What has remained of so many works of such universal diffusion and profound 
influence ? Most of them lie as undisturbed as the Sleeping Beauty, and the music- 
ologists who have penetrated to their retreat have been unable to play the role of 
Prince Charming. Must one conclude that the art of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries has become foreign to us and that the rupture between that period and 
our own is complete ? It would show a strange insensibility to answer yes. How, 
then, shall we explain the indifference of our contemporaries to old French music ? 
What is the obstacle which prevents us from acknowledging its intellectual values and 
enjoying its artistic fruits ? 


The obstacle is simply ignorance. We are ignorant of the aesthetic and technical 
conditions on which that art was based. The oral tradition has been lost, and the 
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written tradition lies buried in libraries. Moreover, German romanticism introduced 
to the scene the so-called “‘ inspired ”’ musician, who felt and acted rather than thought. 
Now French classical music does not allow the interpreter any freedom of attitude ; 
he must submit to the discipline of a severe style and technique. Is it necessary to 
recall that this music is as remote from the German taste for contemplation as it is 
from the Italian taste for enjoyment ? This art, with its passion for formal perfection, 
insists on purity of design as much as on precision of language. Emotion does not 
spring from a turbulent soul or from the shock of passions, but from harmonious 
interplay between intellect and senses. Thus the classical French musician did not 


abandon himself to lyricism until all the intellectual preconditions for the work of 
art had been fulfilled. 


Our theme could not be better summarized than by quoting an admirable passage 
from Buffon. In reply to the question: ‘‘What is necessary to move the multitude 
and carry it away?” he replied: “‘A vehement and pathetic tone, frequent and 
expressive gestures, rapid and sonorous words. But for the small number of those 
whose intellect is sure, whose taste is delicate and whose senses are exquisite, and 
who take small account of tone and gestures and the empty sound of words, things, 
thoughts, and reasons are necessary ; one must know how to present them dis- 
criminatingly and order them (les présenter, les nuancer, les ordonner) ; it is not sufficient 


to strike the ear and distract the eye ; one must move the spirit and touch the heart 
in speaking to the mind.” 
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BORIS BLACHER 
G.-F.- Kosuszek 


In the intricate pattern of present-day cultural life in Germany—if you can apply 
this pretentious expression to the scanty and inadequate attempts to restore 
the culture destroyed in 1933—few figures can claim more than an ephemeral 
significance. Few composers emerged with clear records from the fifteen years’ 
ordeal, and fewer still came through the storm without having taken harm in soul 
and spirit. The present efforts to catch up with the life of the outer world, to give 
again, at last, expression to the range of human sentiment and spiritual possibility, 
are a tragic proof of the fact that you cannot compromise with evil. 


Of the composers who dominate the scene in Germany, only Boris Blacher can 
pride himself on his moral and political integrity and, at the same time, on a talent 
which gives him European importance. 


He was born of Russian-German parents in New-Chwang in China in 1903. 
He may have acquired much of his ability to live unharmed through the vacuum of 
the Nazi régime through his cosmopolitan upbringing, which gave him an early and 
intimate knowledge of three languages : German (his mother tongue), Russian and 
English. This knowledge made him sensitive to both Eastern and Western culture, 
and much more sceptical and critical than most musicians who are credulous and 
unsophisticated people. In 1922 his parents moved to Germany. He was first meant 
to be an architect, and the talent which dictated this first choice of profession may now 
be seen in his secure handling of all the different forms of symphonic, operatic and 
chamber music. When his real vocation eventually showed itself, he went to the 
“ Hochschule fiir Musik ”’ in Berlin to study under Friedrich Koch. 


Blacher has never tried to give philosophical disquisitions either on his own 
music or on anyone else’s ; indeed he resents all extra-musical comment, especially of 
an ethical kind. To him, any attempts to justify a work of art in non-artistic terms 
is treason to the spiritual integrity of the work. So from the very beginning he has 
fought ardently against this aspect of German tradition, which found its extreme 
expression in Wagner and still dominates German musical education. Circumstances 
soon made him move from attack to defence : in 1933 he faced an enemy inaccessible 
to the arms of the intellect. Fate had served him well in giving him not only great 
spiritual gifts and a great talent, but also a still more valuable asset : one Jewish grand- 
mother. Four Jewish grandparents would have meant certain destruction ; three, 
heavy labour and probable death in a concentration camp ; two, being confined to a 
lower profession. But one Jewish grandparent meant that he was allowed to work 
as an artist. He was not eligible for any titles, or for the doubtful honour of being 
a member of the cultural senate, nor could he have his works performed in the larger 
cities by leading orchestras ; indeed those famous conductors and composers of the 
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Third Reich who now show him the deepest admiration and affection, used to cross 
to the other side of the street if by chance they ran into him. But although his life 
was wearisome and dangerous, his blessed grandmother allowed him a freedom unheard 
of in the Third Reich. He was able to write what he wanted and to avoid contact 
with the corrupt ; in bondage he was free, and among lunatics sane. 


A life so burdened and harassed is bound to be reflected in the composer’s work, 
and yet in Blacher one finds none of those qualities one would most expect : self-pity, 
resentment or defiance. But before examining his work from a psychological aspect 
it is necessary to describe his craftsmanship, which can be compared in its versatility 
only with Hindemith’s—though the two masters have nothing else in common. 
Whether in concerto, symphony, opera or Lied, Blacher shows a certainty and a sense 
of proportion not often found amongst German composers. The texture of his 
work and his use of polyphony, especially in his oratorios, show him to be heir to the 
great tradition ; yet in everything he does this tradition is enlivened by a modern 
intellect, and adorned with an unusual elegance. His writing for the orchestra is a 
pleasure to listener and performer alike, and no work of Blacher’s will ever make the 
instrumentalist despair. His economy of means and of expression, his sense of 
proportion and his disciplined and sensitive knowledge of all matters concerning art, 
have not simply been showered upon him by the muses ; he has had to shape them 
in the hard life of an outsider. His opposition to the German “‘ Musikbetrieb ”’ and 
to the German way of thinking about music, made him deeply suspicious of all out- 
bursts of emotion and of those yearnings which are so seldom genuine. Itisno wonder 
that Blacher, among his German contemporaries, is the least infected by reminiscences 
of ‘‘ Tristan.”’ When he does allow his innate lyricism a free flow it is all the more 
moving, as in the slow movement of his piano concerto or in the opening bars of his 
symphonic poem “ Hamlet.’ During the years when his music could only be played 
by small orchestras, lacking both instruments and players of quality, he had to discipline 
himself to say what he had to say in the simplest and most economical way. He 
learned to create a mere skeleton of music, and by sheer mastery to give the impression 
of colourful abundance. 


Blacher’s approach to music is in many ways similar to that of Stravinsky, and 
like Stravinsky he is very devoted to the theatre. In Blacher’s works you will always 
find music enough, and good music, but you will never learn anything important 
about the composer’s emotional life. His detachment is supreme, bis expression 
lucid, the texture of his work as finely woven as even Fux could wish, and his climaxes 
are timed with the force of a born dramatist. 


Blacher’s best known and most successful concert piece is the Konzertante 
Musik fiir Orchester, which has been played in Norway, France, at the Biennale in 
Venice, and in England under Leslie Heward. It was written fifteen years ago, and 
although the public received it very well, the critics proved themselves well-behaved 
followers of Dr. Goebbels’ doctrine: ‘‘ Of the 370 bars of the piece, 365 contain 
‘ artfremde’ (i.e., un-nordic) syncopations.”” Luckily, the public still had five bars 
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to rave about, and at the first performance they demanded an encore, much to the 
annoyance of the nordic blockheads. One of the happiest things about this short work 
is the fact that you can enjoy it very much without knowing anything about the form 
of the concerto. You can find it entertaining in the highest sense, without noticing 
how the theme is broken down in the development or that the reprise is the exact 
inversion of the beginning. The Konzertante Musik’s brilliant orchestration, exciting 
atmosphere and highly polished contrapuntal texture, well justify its fame on the 
Continent. 


In 1938 Blacher wrote his symphony Op. 12, a work whose contrapuntal stern- 
ness makes it less accessible than anything else of his. Indeed this sternness does 
not really suit the broad symphonic form, and the harsh sounds of the first and last 
movements often strain the ear. The work was conceived in bitter times for the 
composer, and its austerity sprang from the unwelcome solitude which circumstances 
had forced upon him. There is a short introduction in which the harmonic thesis of 
the work—the contrast between major and minor third—already appears. Then the 
main theme of the allegro enters as a canon at the octave, at the dramatically short 
distance (in such a tempo) of only one crotchet. The rapid alternation of major and 
minor third resulting from the treatment in canon, makes the theme, which otherwise 
sounds bold and optimistic, seem to contradict itself in every bar, and evokes a most 
sinister mood. ‘Two rhythmical figures evolve from this main theme, one in crotchets, 
the other in quavers ; after a short lyrical second subject, they then carry it through 
the development. This begins with the theme in inversion. There is no longer any 
canon. The theme is not changed in character, as in most symphonic developments, 
but is given different colouring and placed against a new background of increased 
rhythmical activity. The movement ends, after a tremendous climax, without reaching 
a really satisfactory solution. ‘The slow movement begins with a sorrowful cantilena 
for the clarinet, and continues with a short melody of different character and of 
haunting beauty, based once more on the contrast between major and minor third. 
This movement, again, excels in every contrapuntal device. It ends with a variation 
of the second subject. The finale is a fugue of enormous strength which rushes along 
at fanatical speed. It reaches an unexpected climax in E major, after every melodic, 
harmonic and rhythmical possibility of the theme has been exhausted. 


The Konzertante Musik and the symphony represent the two opposites of 
Blacher’s thought : flowing but substantial elegance, on the one hand, and slightly 
embittered austerity, on the other. And this opposition is no passing phase in his 
development : it is fundamental to him. In his music for the concert hall, his harsh 
and pedsimistic side finds its most shocking expression in the symphonic poem 
“ Hamlet.” The theme which represents Hamlet is a ’cello cantilena of great and 
nearly sentimental beauty, which the composer spoils with a certain sadistic joy by 
dissonant and fateful gruntings of the whole brass. 


Blacher’s greatest successes have been with two works of a lighter character: a 
virtuoso piano concerto written for his wife, Gerty Herzog ; and the variations on a 
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theme by Paganini. The Paganini theme is the one that has intrigued many composers 
from Brahms onwards ; and it is typical of Blacher’s humour that he should choose 
it once more, and of his imaginative resource that he should be able to draw from it 
such a new and distinctive series of variations. 


Blacher never relies on the mere doubling or massing of instruments to make a 
climax. Drama and tension seem to occur naturally in his music, and his works are 
ostentatiously lacking in dead points. With such a talenz for dramatic expression he 
was bound to turn sooner or later to the theatre. And it is in this field that he has 
done his most important work, and in which he has shown the way to future develop- 
ments, at least for German music. He has written a tremendous amount for the 
stage, including a grand opera, ‘‘ Princess Tarrakanova”’, a scenic oratorio, ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet”, and a short opera called ‘‘ Die Nachtschwalbe ” which is a portrayal of 
post-war Germany and which, probably because of the well-known political views of 
its librettist, was a most noisy failure. The Church, too, for some reason felt obliged 
to protest against ‘‘ Die Nachtschwalbe ’’, and priests and Fascists rivalled one another 
in their condemnation of a play which, whether from a political or a moral point of 
view, can only be called inoffensive. As to ballets, Blacher has written a host of them. 
Some have had outstanding success, such as “ Festival in the South ”’ (played in forty 
theatres), ‘‘ Harlequinade’’, a commedia dell ’arte ballet, and a set of pieces by 
Flotow, beautifully arranged by Blacher: ‘‘ He found it bricks and he left it marble.’ 
Besides these successes, two other works of his have made musical history in Germany. 
One is the oratorio, ‘‘ The Grand Inquisitor’, based on Dostoevsky’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Brothers Karamazov” ; the other is a short opera, “‘ Die Flut”’, originally written 
for broadcasting. 


Dostoevsky imagines a return of Christ at the time of the Spanish Inquisition. 
In the presence of the multitude, He raises a girl from the dead. The Cardinal Grand 
Inquisitor, when he hears of the miracle, throws Christ into prison. Visiting Him at 
dead of night, he explains that the Church, though reigning in His name, does not 
and dares not govern in His spirit. He must therefore be burned at the stake. The 
music is worthy of this appalling vision. The choir both describes and lives through 
the action, working from epic recitative to dramatic polyphony. It depicts the entry 
of the Cardinal in a recitative running from one voice to another, whose distinctness and 
terrible tension suggest new possibilities of choral writing. Again, the deep irony 
with which it intones an ad majorem dei gloriam in the style of the old Dutch contra- 
puntists and then leads to a shattering outcry at the words “ have been burned”, 
makes the listener tremble, and brings home with tremendous force the immediacy 
of the subject. In the final scene the prisoner is led to the stake, whilst a repeated 
figure for the ’cellos gets gradually slower, and a mournful melody on the flute sinks 


deeper and deeper. 
“Die Flut”’ is an experimental work. It is admirably constructed, and its 


thirty-five minutes are filled with excitement and beauty. The composer manages 
by the merest insinuation to interpret the psychology and drama of the libretto, which 
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is based on a rather sordid novel by Maupassant. The orchestra consists only of five 
wind instruments and double string quintet ; the economy of means is as remarkable 
as the economy of dramatic emphasis. Only the stage directions given by the choir 
remind us that ‘‘ Die Flut ’’ was originally intended for broadcasting. In the theatre 
this proves both a weakness and a strength. But the effect is tremendous at the 
climax, where the choir’s description of the rising flood has such force that 
an actual flood could not be more exciting. The text has not the imaginative power 
of the music, but gains dramatic importance from it. Indeed, the work as a whole 
promises so very much for the future that Blacher’s new opera, ‘‘ Ein Hauptmann von 
Kopenick’’, is awaited with great eagerness. 


Boris Biacher lives quietly in Berlin and is much sought after as a conscientious 
and quick worker for all forms of ‘‘ Gebrauchsmusik’’. He is one of Berlin’s most 
distinguished teachers, and since 1947 has been professor at the Hochschule fir 


Musik, a position which gives him great satisfaction and from which his grandmother 
held him back for fifteen years. 
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MONTEVERDI AND THE MADRIGAL 
J. A. Westrup 


The school textbooks used to say—and probably still do—that Monteverdi was 
the first to use the chord of the dominant seventh unprepared. This is, when 
one comes to think of it, a very curious title to fame, even when supported by 
the allegation that he was also the founder of modern orchestration. We do not 
normally measure greatness in music by statistics. If Monteverdi is a great composer 
it must be for quite different reasons ; even if he is only in the second rank, no one’s 
heart is likely to warm towards him on the evidence of dubious priority. There was, 
perhaps, some excuse for the older historians, since only a small selection of 
Monteverdi’s work was available for general inspection. Now that we have Malipiero’s 
edition, imperfect though it is in many respects, we have a better chance of seeing 
Monteverdi whole. We can see, for one thing, that he was never an experimental 
composer. Everything he wrote shows complete assurance. In that respect he 
differs from Gesualdo, with whom he is sometimes mistakenly bracketed. Monteverdi 
(1567—1643), like Purcell, was a master of his craft, and he achieved mastery at a 
comparatively early age. The madrigals are the principal document of his activity 
as a composer between the ages of 20 and 40. Five books were published before 
“ Orfeo ’’ was first performed in 1607; and a substantial part of the sixth book, 
published in 1614, is simply an arrangement of the solo lament from ‘‘Arianna”’ 
(1608). 


The general characteristics of the madrigal are well known—the contrasts between 
homophony and polyphony, the close attention to the details of the words, the use 
of expressive antiphony between upper and lower voices, and the skilful employment 
of dissonance and chromaticism to express a lover’s suffering. All these characteristics 
can be illustrated from Monteverdi’s work. The briskly homophonic openings of 
the first two madrigals in his first book (1587) are variants of a formula which occurs 
frequently in the music of this period : 


Se per te. Mali - m6 oe il co - re 
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Monteverdi’s music is full of formulas. We admire the contrapuntal resource of 
the end of ‘‘ Se nel partir da voi” (Book I) : 


Ex.3 Pos - s'io pri - ma mo - rir, &c. 


only to find that very much the same figure occurs in another madrigal (“ Donna s’io | 
miro voi’’) in the same book. He belonged to an age in which composers were | 
intensely subjective and yet at the same time were content to borrow common forms 
of expression. What distinguishes a good composer from a bad one is the way in 
which the material is organized, and the evidence of a personal approach to material 
which is available to all. Knowing Monteverdi’s later work we cannot help noticing 
how typical of his peculiar insistence on pathos is this passage from his first madrigal 
(‘‘ Ch’io ami la mia vita’’) : 


Ma 5 
pur ch'io|mo - 


Later on, no doubt, he would have used a more poignant type of suspension, making 
the alto drop from D to G before it touched C, But the pathetic emphasis in the 
last bar admits no likely modification. Sometimes, indeed, he achieves in this first 
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book a directness of expression for which there is no exact parallel in his later work, 
for instance, the simple but strangely beautiful final cadence of ““Amor per tua mercé ”’ : 


de 9 P 


Monteverdi was by no means wedded to grief. The pages of ‘‘ Orfeo’’ alone 
are sufficient to show how ready he was to express a simple, pastoral gaiety. But 
there was undoubtedly in him a strain of melancholy which loved to dwell on the 
conceits of love’s cruelty—conceits which figure so largely in the madrigal verse of 
the period and from it were imported into opera. The technical evidence of his 
preoccupation is an increasing awareness of the possibilities of dissonance. We can 
see it already in the second book (1590), e.g., in this extract from ‘ E dicea l’una”’ : 


Ex,6 A - dio che par - to,e 


By the time the fourth book was published, in 1603, it had become a characteristic 
feature of his style and had already provoked the protests to which Artusi gave expres- 
sion in his ‘‘ Delle imperfettioni della moderna musica”’ (1600). ‘‘ Ohimé se tanto 
amate ’”’ (Book IV) begins without more ado : 


Ohi-mé, ohi-me 
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and there are plenty of examples in the same book of grinding suspensiuns, of which 
the following (from ‘‘ Si ch’io vorrei morire’”’) is perhaps the most striking, because 
of the close proximity of the parts : 
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- car’ e dol-ce lin - gua 


Elsewhere there are instances of a pathetic inflexion which soon became a common- 
place—the suspension which does not resolve in the same part but drops to another 
note of the chord. Another mannerism which begins to appear is the drop of the 
leading note, e.g., in ‘‘ Piagne e sospira”’ : 


This madrigal! is also a striking example of Monteverdi’s power of construction, the 
earlier part being founded on a slowly rising chromatic figure which does not appear 
in the bass until the thirty-third bar. The restraint shown in keeping the bass in 
reserve is equalled only by the effectiveness of the entry when it finally occurs. 

All these, it may be said, are technical details which no more reveal the composer’s 
genius than the alleged priority in the use of the dominant seventh. To which the 
answer is that they exhibit technique as the servant of emotion. Monteverdi himself 
made this abundantly clear in a letter prefixed to the fifth book of madrigals (1605). 
‘The modern composer,’ he says, ‘‘ builds on the foundations of truth.’’(*) This view 
is amplified in the explanation of the letter which his brother printed in the “ Scherzi 
musicali’’ of 1607. Giulio Cesare Monteverdi complains, quite justly, that Artusi 
had attacked details of composition without taking any account of the words, whereas 
Monteverdi's intention was that the words should be the mistress, not the servant, 
of harmony.(?) In other words we are not concerned with technical procedures as 
such, but with methods of expression ; and the harshest dissonance is justifiable if 
it is faithful to the words. This doctrine proved to be particularly appropriate in 
opera, and it has been accepted by opera composers, and by composers of descriptive 
music, ever since. ‘T’he madrigal itself was descriptive, expressing emotion as vividly 
as if the persons concerned were represented on the stage. Dissonance is used not 


(')Il moderno Compositore fabrica sopra li fondamenti della verita. 
(?)La sua intentione e stata (in questo genere di musica) far che l’oratione ia padrona del armonia e non serva. 
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for its own sake, but for the deliberate translation of pain, despair, death or the harsh- 
ness of fate. It ranges, in the fifth book of madrigals, from curiously melting passages 
like the opening of “ M’é pit dolce il penar” : 


to_the harsher ending of ‘‘ Ma tu pid che mai”: 
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The dramatic character of the madrigal expresses itself in other ways—in melody 
of a declamatory character and in word-setting which relies more on rhythmical than 
on melodic interest. A typical example of declamation is the opening of “O come 
é gran martire ’”’ (Book III): 


£x.12 0. . co-me 6 gran mar - ti - 
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co-me 6 gran mar - ti-. 


An interesting parallel is the final cadence of ‘“‘Anima dolorosa” (Book IV), where 
the same figure is treated in block harmony : 


This type of melody, which is in effect recitative, is of frequent occurrence in seven- 
teenth-century monody—in opera, cantata and oratorio. Monteverdi even introduces 
occasionally a form of speech-rhythm akin to chanting. ‘‘ Sfogava con le stelle ”’ 


(Book IV) begins : 
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Another example occurs in Book V._ In passages 
of this kind it is clear that the ensemble is thought 
of not as a group of independent voices, but 
as the equivalent of a solo singer. It is not 
surprising that Monteverdi should have 
arranged his ‘‘ Lamento d’Arianna”’ as a five- 
part madrigal and published it in this form in 
Book VI. Examples of what may be called narrative rhythm are frequent in Books 
IlI-V. There survives also a type of picturesque writing familiar enough in the older 
madrigals, and a delight in simple homophony which seems to show the influence 
of the popular part-songs of the sixteenth century, e.g., the following from ‘‘ Ohimé 
se tanto amate ”’ (Book IV) : 
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Popular influence is even more marked in passages like the following, which are of 
frequent occurrence. This example is taken from “ Io mi son giovinetta’’ (Book IV) : 


Ex.l6 Ngs- 26 6 «© «© «© «© « « « gich'in que-sti ra - i Pri-ma-ve-ra por 
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2 8 ae gas Another will be found in the well-known 
fe + oe F ““Ecco .mormorare J’onde’” 1(Becke Wi). 
Monteverdi does not go so far as to imitate 
directly the consecutive triads characteristic of villanelle and laude spirituali, but the 
similarity of style is unmistakable. For him these simple harmonic sequences seem 
to have been associated particularly with the freshness of spring or early morning. 
The whole of “ Ecco mormorar l’onde’’ will repay study as an example of tone- 
painting. 


The fifth book of madrigals was the first to be issued with a basso continuo part, 
described as “‘ for the harpsichord, bass lute or some similar instrument, designed 
particularly for the last six pieces and available for the others as desired.”’(1) This 
change has sometimes been regarded as a significant step in what is called the “‘ dis- 
integration’ of the madrigal. But the book as a whole suggests rather a certain 
reluctance on Monteverdi’s part to abandon the methods in which he had been brought 
up. There was nothing new in writing madrigals with harpsichord in 1605, and in 


(*)Per il Clavicembalo, Chittarone, od altro simile istromento ; fatto particolarmente per li sei ultimi, 
and per li altri a beneplacito. 
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fact Monteverdi included only six pieces of this type. The other thirteen, as he 
indicated on the title page, do not need a basso continuo at all. Some of them may well 
have been written several years earlier—in the case of ‘‘ Cruda Amarilli’? we know 
that this is so, since it was discussed by Artusi in 1600. The provision of a continuo 
part for these thirteen madrigals has all the appearance of an attempt to be up to date 
without at the same time sacrificing tradition. 


The fifth book falls into two clearly defined parts. In the last six pieces not only 
is the continuo indispensable ; there is also a marked change instyle. This is concerted 
music in which emphasis is laid on individual voices supported by a simple harmonic 
foundation. There are contrasts of tone-colour, as in the madrigals of the older type, 
but there is also a new respect for virtuosity. The dotted rhythms, the generous 
coloratura which figure so constantly in Monteverdi’s later works already play an 
important part in these pieces. There is also a delight in the peculiar contrast 
achieved by using alternately a single voice with accompaniment and a group of other 
voices in simple homophony. The greater part of ‘‘ T’amo mia vita’’ exploits this 
contrast. It begins: 


’ 


Later, Monteverdi was to exploit this 
kind of contrast with exquisite effect 
in the “ Lamento della Ninfa” in 
Book VIII (1638). Perhaps the most 
curious piece to find in a collection of 
madrigals is the last in Book V— 
“ Questi vaghi’’—which is written for two choirs (one of five voices, the other of 
four) and also includes two instrumental symphonies, presumably for strings, in 
five parts. 


It might have been expected that the sixth book, published in 1614 (seven years 
after the performance of ‘‘ Orfeo’’), would show a complete severance with the older 
methods. But in fact Monteverdi still has a foot in both camps. The four madrigals 
which constitute the arrangement of the ‘‘ Lamento d’Arianna”’ do not need a continuo 
part, nor do the six headed ‘‘ Lagrime d’Amante al Sepolcro dell’Amata.”’ The 
same is true of “‘ Zefiro torna”’ and ‘‘ Ohimé il bel viso.’’ Of the eighteen pieces in 
the book only six, specifically marked concertato, require a harpsichord, though a 
continuo part is provided for the whole book. There are, however, signs of change 
in the madrigals of the older type. Though Monteverdi is as sensitive as ever to the 
implications of the words, it is noticeable that the six madrigals of the ‘‘ Lagrime 
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d’Amante” are on the whole more concerned with contrasts of sonority than with 
. * e oe 

dissonance as a means of expression ; and a passage like the following, from “ Zefiro 

torna,” is in an arioso style which would have been out of place in the older madrigal : 


don-n'no-ne - sti Bs so- as vi 
— as 
oxi oS 


As for the concerted pieces, they are 
in a style already familiar from the last 
six pieces of the fifth book. Among 
the picturesque touches the following 
setting of the word cade (falls) from 
“ Batto qui pianse’’—the climax of 
three pages of vocal interchange—demands quotation for its peculiar sensitiveness to 
sound. ‘This is a quality which is apparent in all Monteverdi’s work : 


He |B 


19 che » .dedaduo lu - Bt erodent - ti ft is not until the 
seventh book (1619) that 
the change is complete. 
The title-page is headed 
(in large type) ‘‘ Con- 
certo”’ under which in 
smaller type are the 
words : “‘Settimo Libro de Madrigalia 1.2.3.4.& Sei Voci, conaltri generide Canti.”” None 
of these are madrigals in the old sense. Some bear specific titles such as ‘‘ Canzon- 
etta,”’ ‘‘Romanesca”’ ; others are marked concertato, as in Book VI. The majority 
of the pieces are solos, duets, or trios with accompaniment. In the more elaborate 
ones string and wind instruments are used not only for symphonies but also in associa- 
tion with the voices. The influence of the drama is confessed in the two pieces ‘‘ A 
voce sola in genere rappresentativo ’’ and particularly in the ballet ‘ Tirsi e Clori.’”’ 
A discussion of these pieces demands a separate article. The same is true of the 
eighth book (1638)—“ Madrigali Guerrieri et Amorosi, con alcuni opuscoli in genere ° 
rappresentativo, che saranno per brevi Episodii fra i canti senza gesto”’ (war-like 
and amorous madrigals, with some little pieces in dramatic style, which will serve as 
short episodes between the songs which do not require gesture). To make this dis- 
tinction is not to deny the widest possible interpretation of the term “‘ madrigal.” It 
is merely a recognition of the fact that ‘‘ madrigal’’ now means something different. 
We may see in this decisive change in Monteverdi’s work a desire to express fully 
the new tendencies of his time ; and we may suspect that an impulse towards accepting 
them is to be found in his increased preoccupation with opera, which culminated in 
the splendour and imaginative insight of ‘‘ L’Incoronazione di Poppea.”’ 
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INTRODUCTION TO «*THE CRAFT OF 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION’? 


Paul Hindemith 


“Perhaps some will wonder at my undertaking to write about music, when 
there are at hand the opinions of so many excellent men who have written learnedly 
and sufficiently about it, and particularly at my doing so at a time when Music has 
become an almost arbitrary matter, and composers will no longer be bound by laws 
and rules, but avoid the names of School and Law as they would Death itself . . .” 


Thus wrote Johann Joseph Fux in the foreword to his ‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum ” 
(1725),* the textbook of counterpoint according to whose basic principles the student 
to this day still learns his craft. Now for us the first decades of the eighteenth century 
represent the fullest flowering of the technique of composition. When Fux’s book 
was published, J. S. Bach was forty years old, and at the summit of his skill and creative 
power ; and the minor masters who were to be found all over Europe exhibited even 
in works which were by no means heaven-storming a complete technical mastery. But 
Fux, the strict contrapuntist, whose field is vocal music, cannot reconcile himself to 
the shift of the centre of the composer’s work to the instrumental domain, with all 
that that shift implies for the style of writing. The step from the noble but narrowly 
limited art of writing for voices, in which instruments must always play a secondary 
role, toward freer and livelier tone-progressions such as naturally occur to the gifted 
instrumentalist, appears to him not as the beginning of a path into a new land, but as 
a descent which must be halted. How in both word and deed he opposed what he 
considered the barbarization of music may be seen both in his compositions and—with 
explicit reference to the master of the purest and most perfect style of writing, 
Palestrina—in the ‘‘ Gradus.”’ 


Perhaps the craft of composition would really have fallen into decline if a genius 
like Bach had not fought his way through to the highest and most complete mastery 
of his material, and if Fux’s ‘‘ Gradus ”’ had not put a brake upon caprice and exaggera- 
tion, and set up a standard of excellence in writing. or this was the first real text- 
book of composition in a time which had known on the one hand only the passing 
on from master to pupil of specific devices and tricks of the trade, or, on the other, 
deep-searching theoretical works that were of little help in learning the practical art 
of composition. 

A musician who feels called upon in these times to contribute to the preservation 
and transmission of the craft of composition is, like Fux, on the defensive. He is, 
in fact, even more so than Fux, for in no other field of artistic activity has a period 
of overdevelopment of materials and of their application been followed by such con- 
fusion as reigns in this one. We are constantly brought face to face with this confusion 


1 Mirabuntur fortassis nonnulli, cum tot prastantissimorum Virorum exstent monumenta, quae de Musica 
perquam docté et abundanter scripserunt, cur ego ad hoc scribendi genus me contulerim, hoc maximé tempore 
quo, Musicd feré arbitrarid factd, Compositores nullis praceptis nullisque institutis obstringi volentes, Legum 
ac Schole nomen ad mortis instar exhorrescunt: ...” 
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by a manner of writing which puts tones together according to no system except that 
dictated by pure whim, or that into which facile and misleading fingers draw the 
writer as they glide over the keys. Now something that cannot be understood by 
the analysis of a musician, making every conceivable allowance for individual char- 
acteristics, cannot possibly be more convincing to the naive listener. In “ Die 
Meistersinger ’’ one reads, it is true, that the composer must make his own rules and 
then follow them. But this privilege is granted only to a master—one, moreover, who 
knows, or at least feels, the bases of his work provided by Nature. 


It is not surprising that things have developed as they have. The discovery, in 
the last century, of the extreme limits of power and subtlety in the effect of musical 
tone extended the boundaries of the tonal domain at the disposal of the composer 
into hitherto undreamed-of distances. New combinations of tones came to be recog- 
nized, and new ways of bending a melodic line were discovered. It seemed as if the 
sun had risen upon anew, glowing, iridescent land, into which our musician-discoverers 
rushed headlong. Blinded by the immense store of materials never used before, 
deafened by the fantastic novelty of sound, everyone seized without reflection at what- 
ever he felt he could use. At this point instruction failed. Either it fell into the 
same frenzy as practice, and devoted itself to flimsy speculation, instead of adapting 
its systems of teaching to the new material, or it lapsed into inactivity, and what had 
never been a very strong urge towards novelty turned into a barren clinging to the 
past. Confidence in inherited methods vanished ; they seemed barely adequate now 
to guide the beginner’s first steps. Whoever wished to make any progress gave 
himself unreservedly to the New, neither helped nor hindered by theoretical instruction, 
which had simply become inadequate to the occasion. 


A considerable portion of the responsibility for the failure of instruction belongs 
to the instructors themselves. Is it not strange that since Bach hardly any of the 
great composers have been outstanding teachers ? One would expect every musician 
to have the desire to pass on to others what he had laboured to acquire himself. Yet 
in the last century the teaching of composition was looked on as drudgery, as an obstacle 
in the way of creative activity. Only rarely did a composer integrate it as a component 
part of himself ; the feeling of responsibility for future generations of musicians seemed 
to have become a thing of the past. Not until the last few decades do we again find 
composers who feel it their duty to educate pupils. These men act in the spirit of 
the old handicraftsmen, who aimed to hand on their skills intact. In times that boast 
of an enviable flowering of the craft of composition, great masters can afford to devote 
themselves exclusively to their own creations, paying no attention to those who are 
to come after them. It is then the task of the teachers, who follow at a distance, to 
mint into current coin the wealth which the composers have mined. But to-day, 


when there is a general lack of skill in the technique of composition, no composer 
should withdraw from teaching. 


There are two types of theorists : the teaching composer, and the avowed specialist 
in teaching musical theory. A gifted composer is not always a good teacher. But 
his instruction is bound to have a certain creative warmth, even when the composer 
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is of modest gifts, because he is passing on directly what he himself has experienced. 
This is not true of the usual theory instruction, such as is given in most schools. The 
specialist who gives such instruction without himself being gifted for composition is 
in a difficult position. In the painful early stages of trying to bring dry series of 
figured basses and sets of rules to life, he cannot fall back upon his own creative activity. 
Thus he is likely to turn this most interesting of fields, which lies directly adjacent 
to that of free composition itself, into a morass of disappointment, instead of exploiting 
the many stimuli it offers for the better understanding of past and present styles of 
composition. Not every theory teacher can reach that high estate of knowledge and 
ability attained by the teachers (and textbook writers) of the last century, for they 
owed the richness of their harvest to the fact that composers had left the field of 
instruction to them. But he can at least prevent the theory lesson from becoming 
what students too often consider it : a boring, incomprehensible, and useless burden. 
And is it really any more than that when it consists of handing out ‘“‘ music’”’ in the 
form of dead chord-progressions and monotonous, meaningless melodic lines ? 


The teacher must not base his instruction simply on the rules of textbooks. He must 
continually refresh and complete his knowledge from the practice of singing and 
playing. What he teaches must have been developed out of his own exercises in 
writing. For it is his task not only to teach the pupil a correct technique, but also 
to help him obtain a comprehensive musical education, seeing to it that his work in 
the practical fields is supplemented by an intelligent understanding of the theoretical 
side. It is up to him to pass on the most personal and most painfully arrived at secrets 
of the great composers, so that he may call forth in the student at least a small reflection 
of their light. At the same time, he must exercise a guiding and calming influence 
on the young musician who is in the throes of experiment ; he must steer him between 
the Scylla of blind worship of the past and the Charybdis of idolatry of the present. 
Anyone who follows this profession for the sole purpose of earning his living is just as 
unworthy of it as is the (fortunately not too common) composer who submits unwillingly 
to what he considers the slavery of teaching, and poisons the student with his inevitable 


musical bad temper. 


One thing that makes instruction in this field more difficult is the unfortunate fact 
of its division into two separate parts. Of course the material must be presented to 
the student in easily graspable form ; exercises for the development of melodic inven- 
tion must alternate with those for the acquisition of a cogent harmonic style, just as 
the student of an instrumental technique employs both finger exercises and pieces for 


performance in learning to master his instrument. But complete separation of the 


harmonic material, followed after a whole year of work by melodic studies which are 
themselves insufficient, is as thoroughly wrong as would be a method of skating in 
which one had to practise exercises for working each leg separately before one learned 


to move on the ice. 


In Fux’s time, it was possible to get along with the material he worked out. But 
when the technique of composition developed further, particularly on the harmonic 
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side, the teaching of harmonic phenomena and their treatment was set off in a separate 
field known as Harmony. This took place about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century (although it was based upon much research of earlier times). In this procedure, 
the new progress in composition seemed to have found the educational method appro- 
priate to it. But that method soon turned out to be inadequate, and after barely a 
hundred years of an apparently brilliant existence, the fabric, which from the beginning 
has needed patch after patch, is now worn threadbare. On the other hand, the Fux 
system has lasted two hundred years, and is still passed on from teacher to student 
almost in its original form—a grotesque state of affairs when one realizes that the 
practice of composition has long since forsaken the bases of this system. This fabric 
was never patched ; it was made of more durable stuff. In fact, the stuff was so durable 
that it might well have been ripped out and worked over again. But no successors 
came to adapt its basic principles to new needs. Some were for greater strictness, and 
stripped Fux of an ornament here and there ; others added new spangles to the old 
garment. But the truth is that no matter what is done to make it more presentable, 
it no longer fits our needs, and the want of something more suited to our own problems 
has long been felt. 


If, then, every music student must go through these two courses of study, adapting 
himself painfully at first to the one, only to be torn away from it before he is really 
used to it and then have to begin all over again on the other, finally to realize that 
even when he has mastered the new discipline he has acquired no real mastery over 
his tonal materials—is it any wonder that the idea should arise that a composer should 
not let himself be disturbed by what he has learned in his theory lessons ? 


It is in the nature of such a teaching procedure that in the case of an unusually 
gifted student there comes a day when the teacher can no longer follow the activities 
of his pupil. He does not understand what the student is aiming at—although in 
technical matters there can be no secrets—and, as is touchingly described in many 
biographies, he lets him depart with his blessing, since there is nothing more he can 
teach him. Unfortunately for the teacher, in most cases the pupil comes to this con- 
clusion on his own account, and does not wait to be dismissed. 


Because of the situation described above, it is a particularly difficult task to-day 
to give a student instruction in composition. One teacher sticks close to what he 
has had handed down to him. For him what Riemann or Prout said is iron-bound 
law. His pupil learns the old styles of writing : he can modulate, write counterpoint 
almost in his sleep, from the first species to the florid fifth, and construct fugues to 
order, made according to the textbook rules, and containing anything but music. 
If the precocious student seeks to know more, mentioning that in the music he plays 
and hears there is more to be discovered, he is hushed up, or given excuses, false 
explanations, or denials ; or the teacher becomes angry ; or relations between pupil 
and teacher are broken off altogether. Or, on the other hand, the teacher may let the 
pupil flounder around in a field in which both are lost. But none of these ways 
brings the pupil any nearer to his goal. 
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Among the younger teachers—who have themselves experienced the impact of 
the new music on their own work, and now wish to spare the pupil the things that 
once caused them pain, anger, and disappointment, without arming them for later 
struggles—many allow the pupil considerable freedom from the start. But freedom 
is a bad thing at the beginning, since it does not provide the student with the necessary 
support. A conscientious teacher, who can hardly justify to himself the process of 
continuing to dispense outworn materials, is in a perpetual state of uncertainty, since 
no usable new method is at his disposal. How, in particular, shall he treat the more 
advanced student ? He can settle technical problems with him only by relying on 
nothing more substantial than his taste, citing his own opinion and that of other honest 
seekers, and exploring the situation with the student. None of these solutions will 
do except the last, and this can be fruitful only if the teacher and pupil are sympatheti- 
cally attuned, and both of exceptional gifts. But no general system of instruction 
can be based on such a happy combination of circumstances. 


If confusion in the technique of composition is not to increase and spread, if the 
conflicting results of an outworn system of instruction are not to bring disaster in the 
wake of uncertainty, a new and firm foundation must be constructed. 


I propose to attempt the construction of such a foundation. J am not animated 
by any desire to freeze into permanent shape what I have been teaching for years, 
either to get it out of my system or to be rid of the burden of continually improvising 
new forms of the material which I have often handed out. Anyone who has for years 
taught students who wish to know why the masters are free to do what is denied to 
them, why one theme is good and another poor, why harmonic progressions may be 
satisfactory or irritating, why sense and order must prevail even in the wildest turmoil 
of sounds, and why such order cannot be arrived at with the traditional tools ; any- 
one who has not sidestepped this unending struggle with the Why of things, and, at 
the risk of laying himself bare before his pupils, has taken each new question as a stimulus 
to deeper and more searching study—anyone who has faced these issues, I say, will 
understand why I feel called upon to devote to the writing of a theoretical work the 
time and trouble which I would rather spend in composing living music. 


I have experier.ced the needs of the teacher as well as the strivings of the composer. 
I have lived through the transition from conservative training to a new freedom perhaps 
more intensely than anyone else. The new land had to be explored if it was to be 
conquered, and everyone who took part in this process knows that it was not without 
danger. The path to knowledge was neither straight nor smooth. Yet to-day I feel 
that the new domain lies clearly spread out before our eyes, that we have penetrated 
the secrets of its organization. This was not accomplished by the stubbornness of 
those who simply put up a pretence of strength by persisting in their accustomed 
disorder, or by those who were so self-righteous that they never experienced temptation. 
Anyone who is familiar with the development of music after the first world war will 
find step by step in these pages, which are intended to afford entrance to the newly 
won territory, traces of struggle with external circumstances as well as of that inner 
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strife whose aim is the perfection of one’s own work, But even a wider circle of readers 
will understand, at this first stopping-place on the road to complete clarification of 
both contemplation and action, that an attempt to explain the music of the present 
day had to be undertaken, if only to satisfy a personal need to pass on to new learners 
what had been acquired by learning, and to shorten for them the paths which until 
now have been inevitably roundabout. 


I address myself above all to the teacher. True, I cannot (as is understandable 
in the case of a composer whose theorizing is only incidental and enforced) offer him 
a book of rules, polished down to the last detail, in which he can simply assign to his 
pupils three pages per lesson. Perfection cannot be attained at the outset of an innova- 
tion such as the present one, and the comprehensive working out of the material 
presented here will require the efforts and the experience of many musicians. The 
teacher will find in this book basic principles of composition, derived from the natural 
characteristics of tones, and consequently valid for all periods. To the harmony and 
counterpoint he has already learned—which have been purely studies in the history of 
style : the one based on the vocal style of the sixteenth and seventeen centuries, the 
other on the instrumental style of the eighteenth——-he must now add a new technique, 
which, proceeding from the firm foundation of the laws of nature, will enable him to 
make expeditions into domains of composition which have not hitherto been open to 
orderly penetration. 


To the composer, as well as the teacher, the book offers new perspectives on his 
materials, and makes clear that for a well-intentioned but arbitrary arrangement of 
sounds he must substitute an order which only to the uninitiated will seem a restriction 
of the creative process. In reality, wisely and sensibly directed work will result in 
greater variety than a profusion of over-seasoned or over-sweet progressions, the 
formula for which is soon transparent and thus available even to those who have no 
inner musical vocation. 


The reader who lightly turns these pages in the hope of a stimulating general 
discussion will not be well rewarded. He will find the subject matter remote and 
dry, the more so as he is used to meeting the materials of music in living and flowering 
form, rather than on the dissecting table. Moreover, he finds more pleasure in the 
actual sound of music than in reading about it, and thus he may well leave the present 
accumulation of descriptions of abstract tone-successions, practical rules, and musical 
examples to those who can feel the pulse of music beneath the monotonous consideration 
of its materials. In Fux’s foreword, the following additional passage occurs : 


“The practice of medicine is intended for the sick, not for the well—though 
my work does not aim, and I do not lay claim to the power, to control the current of 
a gushing stream that has overflowed its banks, or to reconvert composers from their 
heretical way of writing. For aught I care, everyone may follow his own fancy.” 


But despite Fux’s modest estimate of his powers, he actually did do away with 
heresy. His “ gushing stream” seems to us, compared with the torrential flood of 


‘ : : . : oa 

4Egrotantibus etenim, ac non bond valetudine gaudentibus medicina paratur quanquam labor meus 
non ed tendit, nec tantum mihi roboris arrogo, ut quasi torrenti extra limites precipitanter erranti cursum 
inhibere, Compositoresque de licentiosa scribendi heeresi ad resipiscentiam revocare me posse confidam. Per 
me liceat cuique sequi suum consilium. : 
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to-day, a mere overflowing mountain brook. Perhaps a single man’s strength will 
not suffice to-day to dam the flood ; perhaps what he attempts will not even be under- 
stood, much less valued. Yet the success of Fux’s work shall be a good omen for mine. 


The reader who thinks that the views here expressed amount to a deification of 
materials, an undue exaggeration of the importance of mere craft, should remember 
that there was once a time when he had to absorb the rules of harmony, which, despite 
the limitations of the chordal material dealt with, were numerous enough. There is 
no denying the fact that to learn a new system takes time and trouble. But if one gains 
both a wider outlook and a more complete mastery, it is worth it. Technical skill 
can never be great enough. No one is too able or too accomplished to learn more 
than he knows. Technique must be learned as a child learns to move his limbs : 
what was difficult at first must become easy ; it must be at one’s instantaneous dis- 
posal ; it must function so perfectly that its action is no longer noticed ; it must sink 
to the level of subconscious activity. 


Although the creative process in its highest stages must always remain hidden 
from human comprehension, as must the mysterious source of artistic work in general, 
yet the dividing point between conscious and unconscious work can be raised to an 
extraordinary degree. If this were not true, everyone in whom this point lies at a 
very low level could assert that he is creating the greatest works of art. There would 
be no difference between Beethoven and any other composer, who had with difficulty 
achieved a mere quarter, say, of the height of artistic achievement that men may 
attain, and knew nothing of the other three-quarters that still lay above him. Such 
a little man would not care to speak of technical matters, but would instead refer to 
his impulse, his feeling, his heart, which had prescribed the way for him. But must 
not this impulse be tiny and this feeling negligible if they can express themselves with 
so little knowledge ? Is not an immense mastery of the medium needed to translate 
into tones what the heart dictates ? Can the inner vision of the music that the com- 
poser has glimpsed make itself at all clear to another if the resistance of the tones and 
the refractoriness of tonal progressions is continually coming between the impulse and 
its expression in sound ? 


The road from the head to the hand is a long one while one is still conscious of 
it. The man who does not so control his hand as to maintain it in unbroken contact 
with his thought does not know what composition is. (Nor does he whose well- 
routined hand runs along without any impulse or feeling behind it.) The goal must 
always be such mastery that technique does not obtrude itself, and a free path is pre- 
pared for thought and feeling. The man to whom the tones are a necessary evil with 
which he must wrestle ; or who sees in them a perfectly tractable medium in which 
he can express himself without any restraint ; or who climbs up on them as on a 
ladder, or wallows in them as in a bog—such a man is simply adding to the infinity 
of pieces that are written every year without moving a human ear or spirit. The 
initiated know that most of the music that is produced every day represents everything 
except the composer ; memory, cheap compilation, mental indolence, habit, imitation, 
and above all the obstinacy of the tones themselves. Our principal task is to overcome 
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the latter. To do this we need precise knowledge of the tones and of the forces that 
reside in them, free from aesthetic dogma and stylistic exercises such as have char- 
acterized previous methods of instruction, but leading the composer rather according 
to natural laws and technical experience. 


In this attitude toward the technical side of composition I am in agreement with 
views which were held long before the classic masters. We find such views in early 
antiquity, and farsighted composers of the Middle Ages and of modern times hold 
firmly to them and pass them on. What did tonal materials mean to the ancients ? 
Intervals spoke to them of the first days of the creation of the world : mysterious as 
Number, of the same stuff as the basic concepts of time and space, the very dimensions 
of the audible world, building stones of the universe, which, in their minds, was con- 
structed in the same proportions as the overtone series, so that measure, music, and 
the cosmos inseparably merged. And the art of composition itself? To pious 
musicians it was a means of praising God, and of enabling the congregation of listeners 
to take part in that praise. That the work has been created to the glory of the Highest 
Being, of whose support it is thus assured, we can feel in the music of many composers 
—above all in that of Bach, whose “ Jesu iuva”’ in his scores was for him no empty 
formula. 


” 


We cannot conjure up past times, although every man must come to some agree- 
ment with himself about the bases of his work. But that our consideration of tonal 
materials and its application by all who may concern themselves with it may catch a 
kindling spark from the spirit of the old masters is the hope from which this work 
springs, 


(Reprinted by kind permission of Schott & Co., who inform us that ‘ The Craft of Musical 
Composition,” hitherto difficult to get in this country, is now available in good supply.) 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


SYMPHONY No. 6 in E MINOR - - - - VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
(Played by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult) 
H.M.V. (C3873-6 


A new symphony by Vaughan Williams is always an event of great importance 
to English music, and the British Council are to be congratulated for so promptly 
sponsoring a recording of the Sixth. It was first played on April 21, 1948, also under 
Sir Adrian Boult ; and there is no doubt that his interpretation is absolutely authentic. 
Accompanying the records is a reprint of the ingenuous and amusing programme 
note which the composer himself provided for the first performance. 

While the reception given the work was hardly less than sheer acclamation, one 
could detect a certain caution from the fact that the Symphony was invariably discussed 
as programme music. Whether or not recent events and prophetic insight into the 
future or extinction of man could be read into it (and the composer himself has care- 
fully avoided any suggestion of such intentions), all that ultimately matters is whether 
or not the music itself is great. And from this point of view the work has not yet 
been seriously considered. 


Of its striking nature and qualities of unusualness there can be no question. 
The strangely episodic nature of the first movement, the extraordinary intrusion of a 
Tenor Saxophone in the Scherzo, and the weirdly meandering Epilogue all suggest 
some extra-musical plan, and in view of the recent creative activity of this our most 
venerable of composers, the unfortunate label springs to the mind—film music, 
though, mind you, the very best film music! When writing for the films Vaughan 
Williams has often confessed to composing whole stretches of ‘‘ general character 
music ’’ which could be extended or compressed as desired. Similarly, despite the 
urgency and impressiveness of many passages, this Symphony does not appear to 
depend for its effect upon either great distinction of thematic material, or that strong 
sense of formal balance which is the essence of symphonic construction. The 
orchestration, while often reminiscent of earlier works, and in spite of the tribute 
paid on the fly-leaf of the score to Mr. Roy Douglas’ hand in its preparation, is thicker 
and less imaginative than usual. 


Nevertheless, the Symphony is altogether typical, and admirers of Vaughan 
Williams’ work (and rightly they are legion) will derive great pleasure from these 
records. The playing is alive, the oboe, cor anglais and saxophone (who have the 
only solo passages of consequence) acquit themselves creditably. The only flaw is 
in the trumpet ostinato in the second movement which has not the mechanical accuracy 
essential for the effect of such a passage. 

The recording is very fair. It is clear and not overamplified, although full 
justice is given to the climaxes. There is, however, a lack of hall resonance which 
gives a certain dullness to the total effect, despite the creditably wide range of the 
recording. (Piccolo and percussion are equally in evidence.) This lifelessness has 
been a feature of a large number of recent H.M.V. issues, and one regrets that the 
company abandoned such studios as the Kingsway Hall in which so many of their 
finest recordings were made. 


R. M. 
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